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"Theology  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's 
minds,  were  it  studied,  or  permitted  to  be  studied,  everywhere 
with  that  freedom,  love  of  truth,  and  charity  which  it  teaches, 
and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its  nature,  the  occasion  of 
strife,  faction,  malignity,  and  narrow  impositions." — Locke  : 
On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  23. 

"Theology  as  well  as  astronomy  may  be  Ptolemaic;  it  is  so 
when  the  interpreter's  Church,  with  its  creeds  and  traditions, 
is  made  the  fixed  point  from  which  he  observes  and  conceives 
the  truth  and  kingdom  of  God.  But  theology  may  also  be 
Copernican ;  and  it  is  so  when  the  standpoint  of  the  inter- 
preter is,  as  it  were,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
this  consciousness  where  it  is  clearest  and  most  defined,  in 
the  belief  as  to  God's  Fatherhood  and  His  own  Sonship." — 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.:  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology, 
p  viii. 


PREFACE. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  arranged  to  hold  special 
services  in  June,  1893,  in  commemoration  of  the  fifty  years' 
work  of  Lancashire  Independent  College.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  a  historical  sketch  of  the  college  should  be 
prepared  and  circulated.  At  the  committee  meeting  held 
January  23rd,  1893,  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  of 
writing  the  book,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation.  But  I 
accepted  it  with  much  fear,  for  it  came  to  a  man  who  was 
already  busy,  and  who  had  all  too  little  time  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  his  subject  in  less 
than  five  months  of  scanty  and  interrupted  leisure.  Alas ! 
this  too  was  abbreviated.  The  unexpected  news  of  the 
death  of  a  dearly-beloved  son  in  a  distant  land,  was  a  shock 
that  for  a  time  made  work  impossible ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  keenness  of  the  grief  was  somewhat  modified,  1 
was  too  sensible  of  the  fact  that  zest  for  the  work  had 
nearly  gone.  That  there  will  be  many  evidences  of  haste  or 
immaturity  I  am  quite  aware  ;  I  can  only  ask  the  reader,  if 
there  are  any  who  will  read  through  these  pages,  to  grant 
some  indulgence  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  state  that  whatever  opinions  are 
found  in  this  book  are  my  own,  and  I  am  alone  responsible 
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for  them.  The  book  is  the  property  of  the  committee  ;  they 
have  freely  granted  me  access  to  their  papers,  but  they  are 
in  no  wise  committed  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
used  or  the  opinions  which  they  have  called  forth. 

I  have  hesitated  to  make  public  certain  documents,  but  on 
reflexion  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  history  is  to  be 
written  the  historian  ought  to  be  faithful,  and  should  not 
suppress  anything  that  relates  to  his  story;  hence  I  have 
given  some  prominence  to  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
their  trial  of  Dr.  Davidson.  I  have  thought  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  public  should  know  something  of  that 
unhappy  incident.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  censured  for 
this;  if  I  am  I  shall  have  the  consolation  that  no  one  else  is 
to  blame  for  what  has  been  done. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
asked  by  my  colleagues  to  write  the  history.  My  grand- 
father was  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  movement,  both 
by  time  and  money,  for  the  establishment  of  the  college. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  body  of  trustees,  and  in  his 
person,  my  father's  and  my  own,  our  family  has  been  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  during  the  fifty  years  without  a 
break.  The  work  of  writing  the  history  has  been  a  labour 
of  love.  I  have  known  as  boy  and  man  nearly  all  those 
good  men  who  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  building 
and  work  of  the  college ;  it  has  been  to  me  like  renewed 
communion  with  the  precious  dead,  I  only  mourn  that  my 
efforts  have  so  feebly  represented  what  has  been  done  by 
them. 
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My  thanks  are  due  and  are  rendered  to  many  friends 
for  assistance  ;  chiefly  must  I  refer  to  Mr.  Charles 
Goodyear,  our  excellent  secretary.  That  gentleman  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  antiquary  and  a  true  love  of  books. 
There  are  many  papers  relating  to  the  college  in  a  loose 
form  and  unclassified.  Some  of  these  I  have  seen,  and  all 
that  have  come  before  me  I  have  read  ;  but  others  have 
come  to  light  since  a  great  part  of  the  book  was  written.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
classify,  index,  and  bind  the  papers  which  lie  unheeded  in 
the  muniment  room. 

JOSEPH  THOMPSON. 

WiLMSLOW, 

June  6th.  1S03. 
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I. 

THE    ACADEMY. 


eis  kpyov  SvuKovias  :  For  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

EpJiesian 


npHE  academies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
^  centuries  were  the  glory  of  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  shame  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  give  a  very  brief  reference 
to  the  events  which  led  up  to  their  formation. 

Of  the  two  great  parties  who  ruled  during  the 
Commonwealth  the  Presbyterians  delighted  in  an 
ecclesiasticism  little  less  onerous  than  that  which 
they  had  suppressed.  The  Independents,  although 
they  were  not  averse  to  a  State  church,  and  although 
they  held  views  that  would  be  considered  too  rigid 
at  this  day,  were  much  more  open  to  conviction: 
much  more  tolerant  of  others.  To  them  Chilling;- 
worth's  noble  words  were  as  gospel:  "For  my  part, 
I  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to 
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discern  between  truth  and  falsehood;  and  he  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  beheves  things  he  knows 
not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  beheves  the 
truth,  and  not  by  choice;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that 
God  will  not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools."*  "It 
was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,"  says  Buckle, f  "that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  them- 
selves Independents,  and  who,  under  that  title,  not 
only  beat  back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but 
professed  an  unbounded  contempt  for  all  those  rites 
and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many 
centuries,  continued  to  amass."  Of  their  great 
leader  Burton  says: J  "While  he,  Cromwell,  girds 
himself  valiantly  for  the  fight,  and  is  as  vigorously 
pious  as  his  opponents,  he  does  not  think,  like  them, 
that  true  piety  is  the  monopoly  of  his  own  sect;" 
and  he  quotes  with  much  approval  that  "grand 
precept,"  which  Cromwell  addressed  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  August,  1650; 
"Is  it  therefore  infallibly  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God,  all  th^it  you  say?  I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken. "§ 
And  Dr.  Hook,  anxious  to  judge  fairly  in  the 
face  of  strong  predilections,  says,  that  Cromwell, 
"  always  practical,  was  willing  enough,  though  he 
himself  had  become  an  Independent,  to  permit  the 
Presbyterians  to  regard  their  own  as  the  established 
sect,  but  he  determined  to  compel  them  to  abstain 

'Religion  of  Protestants,  p.  133. 
■\  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  i.,  p.  330. 
\The  History  of  Scotland,  vii.,  p.  282. 
^Oliver  Crouiu'tll's  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  T.  Carlyle,  third  edition,  iii.,  p.  25. 
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from  the  persecution  of  other  reHgionists,  provided 
that  they  did  not  give  trouble  to  the  existing 
government."* 

It  would  be  certain  that  a  sect,  which  had  so 
honoured  and  trusted  a  leader,  would  sympathise 
with  his  views,  and  be  influenced  by  them. 

When  Cromwell  died  the  Presbyterians  were 
anxious  to  restore  the  monarchy  if  they  could  obtain 
favourable  terms  for  themselves.  They  sent  a 
deputation  to  Breda  to  interview  the  royal  exile,  and 
came  back  delighted  with  the  abundant  promises  he 
had  given  them,  and  with  the  manifestations  of  true 
piety  which  he  had  exhibited.  They  had  visions  of 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  and  of  a 
continuance  of  their  ecclesiastical  power  under  the 
protection  and  approval  of  the  Lord's  anointed 
himself. 

But  their  joy  was  short  lived.  Rumours  began  to 
spread  of  a  restored  Episcopacy  and  a  revised  liturgy. 
The  Presbyterians  memorialised  the  king,  and  they 
were  invited  to  conferences  at  Worcester  House  and 
the  Savoy  Palace  ;  but  their  suggestions  were  un- 
heeded, their  remonstrances  were  disregarded.  They 
were  prepared  to  give  up  much,  but  they  could  not 
accept  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  at  marriage, 
and  kneeling  at  the  communion.  Then  came  the 
Act  of  Uniformit}-,  that  shut  out  two  thousand 
pastors  from  their  pulpits  on  that  fatal  24th  August, 
1662. 


'Lives  oj  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbniy,  vi.,  New  Series,  p.  419.  The  worthy 
Dean  tells  several  stories,  with  much  gusto,  of  the  Protector's  aversion  for 
intolerance. 
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The  sufferings  of  these  brave  men  were  very  severe, 
but  they  were  patiently  borne.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  only  reaped  what  they  had  sown,  that 
their  treatment  was  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
meted  out  to  the  Episcopalians.  Many  a  churchman 
during  the  Commonwealth  continued  to  preach,  and 
the  ejected  were  allowed  one-fifth  of  their  past  incomes, 
but  no  mitigation  of  this  kind  came  to  the  Dissenters. 
Cromwell  had  frequently  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
one  ;  no  such  mercy  was  shown  to  the  others. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  required  the  "unfeigned 
assent  and  consent"  to  everything  which  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contained  and  prescribed,  and  it 
also  required  a  repudiation  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  By  a  further  amendment  it  made  it 
necessary  that  every  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  episcopally  ordained,  and  that 
licences  from  bishops  should  be  obtained  by  all  who 
undertook  the  office  of  lecturers.  Harsh  as  this  was 
it  was  made  still  more  harsh  by  amendments.  The 
first  intention  was  to  shut  out  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  from  preaching;  but  the  Commons  extended 
the  operation  of  the  measure  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  meshes  of  their  net  not  only  the  clergy,  but  all 
who  held  offices  in  the  Universities,  and  every  kind  of 
teacher  down  to  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the 
tutor  in  a  private  family.* 

It  must  be  distinctly  remembered  that  it  was  the 
Commons  who  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the  people.     The 

•Dr.  Stoughton's  Church  of  the  Restoration,  i.,  p.  240. 
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Lords  were  willing  to  grant  the  fifths  of  income  and 
to  relax  in  ecclesiastical  millinery:  the  Commons 
exacted  to  the  utmost. 

This  application  to  the  schoolmaster  and  to  the 
tutor  was  especially  cruel ;  but  it  was  logical.  Once 
establish  a  bad  premiss  the  conclusion  is  easy.  If 
liberty  of  conscience  was  bad  and  pernicious,  if  it 
must  be  put  down  at  all  cost,  it  was  a  logical  con- 
clusion to  apply  the  test  to  the  tutor:  for  he  was  the 
instructor  of  youth,  he  was  the  director  of  the  opinion 
and  action  of  the  future. 

But  greater  sorrows  were  yet  in  store.  In  March, 
1664,  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed.  By  this 
measure  it  was  enacted  that  wherever  five  or  more 
persons  above  the  household  shall  be  assembled, 
under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion 
in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  persons  so 
offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  £^  or  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence;  to  a 
fine  of  ^10  or  six  months'  imprisonment  for  a 
second;  and  to  a  fine  of  ^^loo,  or  transportation  for 
seven  years  to  some  one  of  his  majesty's  plantations 
beyond  the  seas,  for  a  third.  Husbands,  though 
absent,  were  made  liable  for  their  wives  if  present. 

Men  who  were  so  wicked  as  to  pass  such  an  Act 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  it.  It  might  be  possible 
(we  know  that  is  was  possible  and  often  practised)  in 
a  crowded  town  for  a  beloved  pastor  to  gather  his 
faithful  flock  together  to  listen  to  the  words  of  eternal 
life;  some  listening,  some  watching.     Hence  it  was 
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enacted  that  Nonconformist  ministers  should  not 
"come  or  be  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  or  town 
corporate,  or  borough  sending  burgesses  to  parlia- 
ment," or  within  the  same  distance  of  any  place 
where  they  may  have  exercised  their  ministry. 
Further,  neither  the  ministers  nor  the  female 
members  of  their  families  were  permitted  to  occupy 
themselves  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  education. 
Every  offender  against  this  "Five  Mile  Act "  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £^o,  and  the  magistrate  might 
tender  to  him  the  oath  of  passive  obedience,  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  take  it,  might  send  him  to  prison  for 
six  months. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Universities 
were  closed  to  Nonconformists. 

Although  these  restrictions  were  so  very  severe, 
they  failed  to  keep  earnest  men  from  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Some  of  the  ejected  preached  whenever 
they  had  opportunity;  some  became  tutors  in  gentle- 
men's families;  some  established  seminaries  or 
academies  of  their  own. 

There  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  nonconformity 
more  interesting  than  that  which  records  the  efforts 
made  to  educate  the  young.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ejected  of  1662  were  nearly  all  men 
of  high  culture.  Among  them  were  Baxter,  who 
might  have  had  a  bishopric  (like  Reynolds,  of 
Norwich)  if  he  would  conform;  Owen,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  during  the  Commonwealth; 
Howe  and  Bates;  Clarkson,  who  was  tutor  to  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson ;  Gale,  who  was  the  author  of  The 
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Court  of  the  Gentiles;  Hill  and  Poole,  both  of  them 
exact  critics;  Clark,  the  annotator;  Cradock,  the 
historian;  Ray,  the  naturalist,  after  whom  the  "Ray 
Society"  is  named;  Gilpin  and  Vinckes,  and  many 
others.  These  men  did  not  lose  their  love  of  learning 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  suffer;  they 
determined  to  keep  it  and  to  impart  it  to  their 
children.  Some  became  chaplains  and  tutors  in  noble 
and  private  families;  some  ran  the  risks  of  persecution 
and  opened  academies  where  young  men  were  trained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  or  for  private  life. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  our  story  to  give  details  of 
this  interesting  subject,*  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  Charles  granted  his  Indulgence  in  1672 
great  relief  was  felt.  Some  historians  allege  that 
the  Dissenters  did  not  care  for  this  relief;  this  is  a 
mistake.!  Charles  declared  that  his  object  was  to 
relieve  his  subjects,  who  had  tender  consciences  and 
could  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  England,  from  continuing  to  attend 
illegal  meetings  and  conventicles ;  he  therefore 
intended  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  places,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  such  persons  to  meet  "in 
order  to  their  publick  worship  and  devotion,  which 
places  shall  be  open  to  all  persons." 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  place 


*  For  an  account  of  the  Academies,  see  Toulmin's  History  of  Dissenters, 
chapter  iii. ;  Stoughton's  Religion  in  England  under  Queen  Ann  and  the  Georges,  ii., 
chapters   23-27;    Halley's   Lancashire:    its  Puritanism   and  N oncojiformity ,   ii.,  "^ 
chapters  7  and  8. 

fThis  statement   is  based  upon   an  interesting  article,  by  J.  B.   Marsh, 
which  appeared  in  the  Congregational  is  f,  vol.  i.,  p.  460. 
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and  the  preacher,  which  hcences  would  be  granted  at 
Whitehall.  There  were  three  forms  of  licence: 
(i)  for  a  meeting  place;  (2)  for  an  itinerant  preacher; 
(3)  for  a  preacher  in  an  assigned  place. 

Between  April  2nd,  1672,  and  February  3rd,  1673, 
3,356  licences  were  granted ;  1,712  being  for  preachers, 
and  of  the  remainder  1,000  were  for  houses.  The 
Indulgence  was  withdrawn  in  the  spring  of  1673. 
Although  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
book  to  give  a  history  of  academies  in  general, 
reference  may  be  made  to  one  or  two  that  influenced 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Richard  Frankland  *  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge.  Owing  to  his  high  scholarship 
he  was  appointed  vice-president  and  tutor  of  the 
college  at  Durham,  which  Cromwell  had  founded. 
He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  as  well  as  by  accomplish- 
ments, and  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  him 
out  of  the  college  he  settled  on  his  own  estate  at 
Rathmel  in  Craven,  and  there  he  opened  an  academy. 

He  was  compelled  to  shift  his  quarters  time  after 
time,  for  the  obscurity  of  his  home  did  not  hide  him. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  he  finally 
settled  at  Rathmel  and  carried  on  his  work  in  peace 
to  his  death  in  1698. 

He  is  said  to  have  educated  three  hundred  and 
three  students,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
destined  to  the  Christian  ministry.  From  the 
number  two  must  be  specified:    (i)  Timothy  Jollie, 

*Halley,  Lancashire:  its  Puritanism  and  Nonco7nformity,  ii.,  p.  260. 
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drooping  churches  are  revived,  rising  interests  are 
supported,  new  scenes  of  useful  labour  are  formed, 
and  pure  and  undefiled  religion  extends  its  salutary 
influence  around."  Its  advantages  were  not  to  be 
confined  to  Lancashire,  but  places  adjacent  to  the 
county  would  share  in  the  advantages  and  support 
of  the  institution.  It  stated  that,  while  there  were 
three  Congregational  academies  in  London,  two  in 
Yorkshire,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  southern 
and  midland  counties,  there  was  none  in  the  north- 
western provinces. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  proposed  academy 
would  comprise  Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek, 
Biblical  Antiquities  and  Criticism,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  several  branches  of  Physical  Science,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Theology  in  its  several 
departments — systematic,  controversial,  expository, 
and  pastoral. 

The  committee  encountered  many  difficulties,  but 
happily  surmounted  them.  They  commenced  their 
canvass  for  subscriptions  just  when  the  great  French 
war  came  to  an  end,  and  when  the  country  was 
groaning  under  heavy  taxation.  They  also  met  with 
a  more  formidable  difficulty— one  that  is  scarcely 
yet  extinct  in  some  minds — an  indifference  to  an 
educated  ministr}^ 

But  good  counsels  prevailed.  The  public  conside- 
ration of  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the 
county  union,  held  at  Preston,  October  25th,  1815. 

At  that  meeting  a   committee  was   appointed   to 
inquire    what   might    be   the    most   eligible  plan   for 
c 
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carrying  the  object  into  effect.  The  committee  met 
in  Manchester,  on  November  22nd,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A. 
(afterwards  D.D.),  of  Blackburn,  as  one  whose  ser- 
vices would  be  very  valuable  both  as  tutor  and 
president. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  right 
person — one  who  could  both  teach  and  govern — 
should  be  selected  as  the  head  of  the  college ; 
accordingly  a  strong  deputation,  consisting  of  Revs. 
W.  Roby,  Thos.  Raffles,  M.A.,  and  S.  Bradley,  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Fletcher  to  invite  him  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Fletcher  acceded  to  the  request,  provided  he 
might  have  assistance  in  the  elementary  and  classical 
department. 

A  general  meeting  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Mosley 
Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  February  gth,  1816,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  the  institution  be  located  at 
Blackburn,  and  be  called  "The  Blackburn  Indepen-| 
dent  Academy,"  whose  object  should  be  "to  educate 
young  men  of  decided  piety  and  competent  talents 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  combining,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  the  permanent  supply  of  the  churches, 
the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  by  itinerating  labours, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties." 

The  following  committee  was  appointed : — 

Tutors. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.,  Theological  Tutor. 

Rev.  William  Hope,  Classical  Tutor. 


Rev.  William  Roby. 
Rev.  Samuel  Bradley. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier. 
Rev.  Thos.  Raffles,  M.A 
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Treasurer. 
Mr.  Roger  Cunliffe. 

Secretayy. 
Rev.  W.  Hope. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith. 
Mr.  A.  Keightley. 
Mr.  N.  Hurry. 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn. 


Rev.  Joseph  France,  M.A.  Mr.  Richard  Roberts. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Pugsley.     I         Mr.  Thos.  Harbottle. 


Dr.  Jarrold. 
Mr.  Robert  Kay. 
Mr.  John  Potter. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Walmsley. 
Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher. 
Mr.  George  Hadfield. 


Mr.  Fletcher  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chester  in 
December,  1784.  He  was  the  son  of  pious  people. 
His  father  displayed  "the  best  features  of  patriarchal 
Nonconformity,  of  which,  through  a  long  and  spotless 
life,  he  had  been  an  ornament  and  a  defence  . 
his  mother  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  urbanity 
and  sprightliness  of  nature  which  imparted  so 
peculiar  a  charm  to  the  mental  character  of  her  son." 

He  had,  therefore,  much  to  encourage  him;  he 
early  displayed  natural  abilities,  which  were  fostered 
and  trained  by  loving  parents.  He  received  the 
elements  of  a  sound  classical  training  under  teachers 
eminent  for  their  scholastic  attainments,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

But  he  was  removed  from  school  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  follow  his  father's  trade  of  watchmaking, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  1799.  His  taste  did  not  lead 
him  to  follow  business  as  his  calling,  but  he  gained 
much  practical  experience  by  his  contact  with  trade 
and  mechanics:  his  heart  was  elsewhere. 
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In  1801  he  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  assembling  at  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Chester, 
and  in  1803  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Hoxton 
Academy. 

"In  his  new  sphere  he  speedily  evinced  talents  and 
energies  of  a  marked  and  elevated  character.  Quick- 
ness of  perception,  elegance  of  thought,  and  accuracy 
of  composition,  added  to  most  gentlemanly  habits, 
friendly  dispositions,  and  correct  deportment,  were 
his  characteristics  as  a  theological  student." 

Having  obtained  one  of  Dr.  Williams's  exhibitions 
for  classical  merit  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  College 
in  1804,  where  during  three  years  he  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  study  which  were  opened  up 
to  him  there.  Before  he  had  completed  his  course 
he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  Blackburn,  to  become  their  minister, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofhce  i6th  June,  1807. 

It  is  well  known  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  strong 
in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  many  old  families 
having  kept  to  the  traditional  form  of  religion.  There 
was  in  Blackburn  a  priest  who  was  not  only  very 
zealous  in  the  public  vindication  of  his  own  opinions, 
but  who  also  assailed  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 
Mr.  Fletcher  felt  himself  compelled  to  reply  to  these 
attacks,  which  he  did  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Popish  controversy.  These  were  afterwards  embodied 
in  a  volume,  entitled  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion; 
with  ail  Appendix  containing  Historical  and  Critical 
Illustrations. 
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He  was  eminently  successful  when  at  Blackburn  as 
a  preacher,  a  public  speaker,  and  as  a  teacher.  In 
1823  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old 
Stepney  Meeting,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
A  writer  who  knew  him  well  says:  "He  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  sound  logical 
instruction  ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  relation  in  which 
every  moral  and  religious  appeal  stands  to  the 
affections  and  consciences  of  accountable  beings. 
There  was  great  nicety  often  in  his  discriminations, 
but  they  were  those  rather  of  the  Christian  teacher 
than  of  the  mere  metaphysician.  His  addresses  from 
the  pulpit  were  truly  commanding ;  and,  had  they 
been  less  refined  and  precise  in  phraseology,  they 
would  have  been  more  penetrating,  &c.,  &c."* 

The  academy,  being  fully  equipped  with  tutors  and 
committee,  opened  its  doors  to  the  first  student  in 
September,  1816.  Three  others  joined  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  three  more  in  the  year  follow- 
ing.    All  were  boarded  outside  the  institution. 

The  committee  met  with  a  favourable  response 
from  the  county  in  their  application  for  funds ; 
numerous  requests  were  made  for  admission  to 
the  academy ;  a  house  adjoining  that  of  the 
theological  tutor's  was  afterwards  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students,  and  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments became  a  part  of  the  tutor's  household.  This 
was    found    to    be    a   great    improvement    upon    the 


*The   Evangelical  Magazine,   August,    1843,   pp.    377-382.     Cf.,    also    The 
Congregational  Magazine,  October,  1843,  pp.  701-9. 
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system  of  boarding  out ;  there  was  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  encouraged,  and  a  healthy  discipline  as 
to  time  and  manners.  The  instruction  was  not  con- 
fined to  Theology  and  the  dead  languages ;  it  is 
interesting  to  find  from  the  second  report  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Elements  of  Mathematical  Science, 
the  students  "have  had  the  advantage  of  attending 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  Dalton  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy."  For  these  lectures  the  future 
expounder  of  the  atomic  theory  received  the  magni- 
ficent solatium  of  ^^4.  i8s. 

But  these  were  the  days  of  small  things — the 
tutors'  salaries  only  amounted  to  ^180  a  year  !  This 
poverty  was  evidently  the  cause  of  weakness  at  the 
academy;  the  changes  in  the  staff  were  far  too 
frequent  for  the  best  work.  Nevertheless,  much 
good  was  done;  the  students  visited  the  sick,  taught 
the  ignorant,  and  preached  acceptably  to  congrega- 
tions in  the  populous  places  around  Blackburn.  The 
list  of  names  of  those  students  who  have  passed 
through  Blackburn  Academy  speaks  of  many  good 
and  useful  men. 

In  1823  there  was  again  an  appeal  for  money.  At 
the  inauguration  several  friends  had  promised  large 
sums  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  time  had  now 
expired  and  the  subscriptions  were  reduced.  Mr. 
Cunliffe  had  promised  ;^ioo  a  year,  and  bequeathed 
that  sum  annually  to  the  academy  so  long  as  it 
remained  at  Blackburn.  Mr.  Hadfield  had  given  ^50 
a  year,  and  there  were  other  generous  gifts. 

In  1825  a  more  extended  course  of  education  was 
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adopted  by  the  committee.  It  comprised  a  regular 
series  of  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Classics,  in  the  Oriental  Languages,  in  History, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
Theory  of  Language  and  General  Grammar,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  raise  funds 
for  increasing  the  library  and  the  philosophical 
apparatus. 

But  the  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition; 
the  year  1824  ended  with  a  balance  of  ^50.  5s.  iid. 
against  the  treasurer.  This,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  an 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  congregational  collections 
and  for  more  small  subscriptions,  produced  a  balance 
of  ;^i  18  in  the  treasurer's  favour.  Moreover,  an  anony- 
mous donor  sent  ^^50  to  enable  the  committee  to 
appoint  an  additional  student  to  the  number  in  the 
house.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  was  also 
raised  for  books  and  apparatus. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
academy  in  detail.  Its  fortunes  varied :  on  the 
whole  the  number  of  students  steadily  increased  from 
a  minimum  of  two  to  a  maximum  of  twenty  ;  changes 
took  place  in  the  professorial  staff,  but  here,  too, 
there  was  progress :  the  tutors'  stipends,  though  still 
insufficient,  were  doubled.  Nevertheless,  a  con- 
viction was  formed  that  it  would  be  judicious  to 
adopt  new  methods  of  action ;  to  change  the  academy 
into  a  college,  and  to  take  the  students  into  the 
midst  of  the  densest  population.  Blackburn  was  too 
much    outside    the  population ;   Manchester  was  its 
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centre,  and  from  that  large  and  growing  district 
facilities  of  communication  to  important  towns  were 
much  greater  than  from  Blackburn. 

In  the  committee's  report  for  1839  the  origin  and 
early  work  of  the  academy  was  reviewed,  and  it  gives 
the  reasons  why  a  change  of  position  is  thought 
desirable :  "  The  academy  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  about  forty  persons  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  has  been  of 
essential  service  in  the  formation  of  new  congregations 
in  its  vinicity ;  and  has  promoted  the  general 
interests  of  religion  throughout  the  country  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree.  During  recent  years  its  funds 
have  been  adequately  sustained,  and  the  number  of 
its  students  is  greater  at  the  present  period  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  But  still  the  conviction  has 
gained  ground  among  the  majority  of  the  constituents, 
that  a  different  locality  is  essential  to  its  extension 
and  prosperity,  and  that,  in  an  age  of  general  im- 
provement, it  must  secure  an  increasing  adaptation 
to  its  objects  in  all  its  arrangements,  or  fail  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  times.  It  has  become  evident,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  a  collegiate  building,  adapted  to  || 
the  purposes  of  the  institution  can  no  longer  be 
dispensed  with  ;  while  it  is  found,  on  the  other,  to 
be  the  prevailing  conviction  that  the  accompanying 
advantages  of  a  location  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  county  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  im- 
provement in  mere  domiciliary  arrangements."  Under 
the  strong  impression  that  some  decisive  change  was 
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indispensable,  the  tutors  and  treasurer  *  issued  a 
circular  letter  on  the  subject,  dated  26th  November, 
1838,  addressed  to  the  committee  and  subscribers 
of  the  academy,  and  the  Congregational  ministers 
of  Lancashire.  In  this  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  institution  were  brought  under  review,  and  the 
conviction  was  expressed  that  a  point  in  its  history 
had  arrived,  '  demanding  the  united  deliberations  of 
its  supporters,  and  calling  for  important  measures.' 
Happily  the  opinions  of  many  coincided  with  these 
conclusions ;  and  the  whole  constituency  having  been 
invited  to  the  ensuing  Christmas  meeting,  held  on 
December  20th,  the  important  questions  of  improved 
accommodations  and  a  new  locality  were  brought 
fully  under  discussion.  Two  resolutions  were  adopted, 
the  first  of  which  was  unanimously  passed  :  '  That 
this  meeting,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  improved 
domiciliary  arrangements  for  Blackburn  Academy, 
pledges  itself  to  the  immediate  prosecution  of  this 
object ;  and  expresses  its  anxious  desire  that  there 
should  be  a  cordial  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
constituents,  in  whatever  measure  shall  be  finally 
adopted.' 

"The  second  also  passed,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, with  a  degree  of  unanimity  most  gratifying 
and  auspicious :  '  That  the  academy  be  removed  to 
Manchester.'  A  subscription  in  furtherance  of  the 
measure,    was    opened    by    the    treasurer    with    the 


*Rev.   G.   Wardlaw,    M.A.,   theological    tutor;    Mr.    D.   B.   Hayward, 

classical  tutor  ;  George  Hadfield,  Esq.,  treasurer. 
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donation  of  ^i,ooo,  amounting  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  to  a  considerable  sum. 

"At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  the  loth  January 
following,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  constituents  were 
again  summoned,  the  same  measures  were  success- 
fully followed  up,  by  the  extension  of  the  subscription, 
and  the  appointment  of  sub-committees  to  super- 
intend the  proposed  erection,  and  to  canvass  the 
county  for  the  remainder  of  the  requisite  funds." 

It  was  naturally  a  cause  of  great  regret,  to  those 
who  had  laboured  hard  for  many  years,  to  give  up 
an  institution  that  had  done  so  much  good.  The 
report  concludes  with  an  expression  of  this  feeling, 
and  the  offer  of  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new 
undertaking:  "While  it  is  a  ground  of  sincere  regret 
to  your  committee,  that  the  town  of  Blackburn  and 
its  neighbourhood  should  have  the  prospect  of  losing 
that  share  of  advantage  to  their  religious  interests 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
academy  for  so  many  years — an  advantage  which 
appears  to  be  increasingly  valued  by  them — the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  Manchester  as  a  field  for 
religious  influences  has  formed  one  of  the  most  cogent 
arguments  for  the  removal  of  the  academy  thither. 
It  is  their  expectation  that,  in  the  dense  population 
of  that  town  and  its  suburbs,  the  benefits  directly 
flowing  from  a  theological  seminary  will  be  invaluable ; 
while  the  local  relations  that  will  be  sustained  by  the 
institution,  both  to  Lancashire  and  contiguous  counties, 
will  afford  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  its  influence 
through  a  still  wider  sphere." 
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This  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 
The  following  officials  and  students  were  connected 
with  Blackburn  Academy: — 

1818-23 — Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.,  D.D.,  President. 

1818-20 — Rev.  William  Hope. 

1820-22 — Mr.  William  Howle. 

1822-24 — Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  M.A. 

1823-30 — Rev.  George  Payne,  M.A.,  President. 

1824-28 — Rev.  Ebenezer  Miller,  M.A. 

1828-33— Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1830-43 — Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  M.A.,  President. 

1833-43 — Mr.  D.  B.  Hayward. 

Treasurers. 

1818-22 — Mr.  Roger  Cunliffe. 

1823-29 — Mr.  James  Cunliffe. 

1830-39 — Mr.  George  Hadfield. 

1840-42 — Mr.  Thomas  Barnes  and  Mr.  John  Thompson. 


Students   Educated 

Date  0/  leaving  Academy. 

1820. 

David  Thompson  Carnson. 

Richard  Robson.  j 

WilUam  Henry  Stowell,D.D. 


1821. 
John  Jeffreys. 
WilHam  Raine. 
William  Wild. 
Henry  Birch. 


1823. 
John  Smith. 

1824. 
James  Kennedy. 
Henry  Hope  Leigh. 
John  Cooke. 


at  Blackburn. 

Date  of  leaving  Academy. 
1825. 
Daniel  Burgess  Hayward. 
James  Dean. 
Charles  Bassano. 

1827. 
John  Murdock. 

1828. 
Edward  Edwards. 
William  Lyall. 
Robert  Elliott. 
John  Wild. 

1829. 
James  Gwyther. 

1830. 
W'illiam  Williams. 
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Date  of  leaving  Academy. 
1831. 
William  Willitts. 
Robert  Roberts. 

1834. 
Robert  Thomson,  M.A. 
Thomas  N.  Newnes. 

1835- 
Samuel  Barton  Schofield. 
Samuel  Jones. 
Francis  Evans. 
Daniel  Kenyon. 

1836. 
John  Brown. 
Robert  Wolstenholme. 
William  Murphy  O'Hanlon. 

1837- 
John  Morris,  D.D. 
John  Baker. 
Frederick  Rice. 


Date  of  leaving  Academy. 
1839. 
William  Lamb. 

1840. 
John  Parry. 
John  Simson. 
Thomas  Smithson  Harper. 

1841. 
John  Hughes. 
Robert  Stephens. 

1842. 
Henry  Davies. 
John  Apperley. 
Watson  Smith. 

1843. 
Robert  Davies. 
Alexander  Chisholme. 
Joseph  Gill. 
Anthony  Bateson. 
Richard  Meredith  Davies. 


11. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


A  N  extract  has  been  given  from  the  report  of  the 
-^"^  Blackburn  Academy  stating  the  reasons  why  the 
subscribers  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  academy 
to  another  place.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1839, 
but  some  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  transfer  was 
made,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  story  to  state 
the  reasons,  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  why  the 
change  was  thought  desirable,  and  what  were  the 
steps  taken  to  bring  the  project  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  were  reasons  below  the  surface  for  the 
change  ;  the  academy  never  had  so  many  students 
within  its  walls  as  in  its  latest  days ;  nor  was  money 
wanting. 

In  the  circular  dated  26th  November,  1838,  and 
signed  by  the  tutors  and  the  treasurer,  the  subscribers 
are  informed  of  the  views  of  the  signatories.  These 
gentlemen  disclaim  anything  like  a  desire  to  press 
their  views  unduly  on  the  constituents,  but  they  feel 
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bound  to  make  them  known.  The  second  paragraph, 
in  a  very  long  letter,  states  the  case  plainly.  It 
says  :  "  We  conceive  that  the  institution  has  arrived 
at  a  point  in  its  history  demanding  the  united 
deliberations  of  its  supporters,  and  calling  for  im- 
portant measures.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
anything  novel  in  its  own  internal  circumstances,  but 
that  relative  position  towards  our  own  denomination, 
towards  the  public  at  large,  and  towards  other 
colleges,  in  which  external  colleges  have  placed  it. 
The  social  advancement  of  the  population  of  England, 
exhibited  in  too  many  ways  to  be  here  enumerated — 
the  progress  of  the  Congregational  body  and  other 
Christian  communions — as  well  as  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age,  have  called  imperiously  for  improvement 
in  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
Other  academies  have  responded  to  the  call,  both  in 
the  character  of  the  education  supplied,  and  in  their 
general  auxiliary  arrangements.  A  new  college, 
splendidly  endowed  and  prepared  for  its  announced 
service,  has  just  risen  into  view.  Let  us  pray  for 
the  favouring  blessing  of  the  Most  High  upon  them 
all ;  but  let  us  also  mark  the  aspect  which  such  things 
bear  upon  our  own  institutions.  A  strong  conviction 
impresses  our  minds  that  essential  improvements 
on  our  part  are  indispensable — that,  if  effectual 
measures  be  not  taken  for  raising  this  academy,  it 
will  inevitably  sink  below  the  level  at  which  it  has 
stood  hitherto." 

They  then  give  their  reasons  for  these   opinions. 
Young  men  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry  will  seek 
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out  the  best  institutions  for  instruction,  and  the  good 
institutions  will  get  the  pick  of  the  applicants.  The 
advantages  of  an  academy  thus  fix  the  character  of 
its  students  and  the  standard  of  admission ;  the 
same  circumstances  fix  the  character  of  those  who 
leave  an  institution  as  ministers;  "  for  no  diligence  of 
tutors  can  conquer  the  disadvantages  of  nature,  ill- 
formed  habits,  and  deficient  early  training."  The 
piety  and  spirituality  of  the  ministry  would,  of  course, 
hold  the  first  place ;  but,  as  regards  other  qualifications 
to  be  sought  in  the  ministry,  the  character  of  the 
academy  would  have  its  influence. 

The  Blackburn  institution,  with  its  present  arrange- 
ments, could  not  maintain  its  ground  in  competition 
with  other  colleges. 

Blackburn  was  uninviting  as  a  place  of  residence, 
and  not  very  easy  of  access.  The  library  of  the 
institution  was  poor,  limited,  and  incomplete.  "Its 
domestic  arrangements  are  not  recommended  by  their 
commodiousness:  they  cannot  afford  a  separate  bed- 
room and  study  for  any  student,  more  than  half  the 
studies  are  without  fireplaces,  and  incapable  of  being 
warmed  in  winter.  The  house  is  one  of  a  range, 
without  the  advantage  of  ground  for  exercise;  close 
upon  the  street ;  surrounded  by  neighbouring  dwellings, 
which  overlook  the  motions  of  its  inmates ;  so  slightly 
built  that  the  sounds  of  the  academic  family  are 
audible  in  the  adjoining  house,  and  in  every  part 
of  that  occupied  by  the  resident  tutor,"  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  To  a  person  proposing 
to    spend    four   or   five   years   in   an  academy    such 
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matters  could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  choice  of  a 
residence. 

The  result  was  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
promising  candidates  applied  to  such  an  academy. 
In  plain  terms  the  committee  were  afraid  that  their 
academy  would  become  a  mere  refuge  for  the 
destitute. 

Another  weighty  consideration  was  that  the  Con- 
gregational body  in  Lancashire  had  not  made  its 
academy  worthy  of  itself.  "It  has  been  satisfied 
hitherto  with  one  on  an  inferior  scale  of  importance, 
and  not  appealing,  in  that  degree  which  is  lawful,  to 
adventitious  sources  of  interest.  The  academy  has 
consequently  commanded  but  little  attention.  The 
county  will  never  feel  itself  really  pledged  to  the  insti- 
tution until  it  has  made  provision  for  its  permanence 
by  conferring  upon  it  suitable  premises,  and  expending 
what  is  sufficient  to  make  it  respectably  efficient." 

Then  came  an  appeal  to  the  wealthy  of  the  county 
to  determine  to  erect  a  building  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  cause,  which  ought  to  be  considered  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  churches. 

This  appeal  was  not  untimely  or  unexpected.  The 
Committee  of  Management  knew  full  well  that  Mr. 
Payne,  in  1829,  resigned  the  principalship  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  institution.*  It  also  knew  that 
many  wished  to  remove  the  academy  to  Manchester 
at  that  date,  but  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  losing 
Mr.  Cunliffe's  endowment  of  ;^ioo  a  year,  which  was 

*  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  his  Son,  274. 
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to  be  paid  so  long  only  as  the  academy  remained  at 
Blackburn.* 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  the  benevo- 
lent have  to  learn  is  to  leave  their  money  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  institutions  they  favour,  and 
not  tie  it  down  with  restrictions.  Many  illustrations 
could  be  given  of  money  becoming  an  evil  rather  than 
a  blessing  by  the  foolish  conditions  under  which  it  is 
bequeathed^     It  was  so  at  Blackburn. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  fixed  for 
December  20th,  1838.  Mr.  Wardlaw,  the  president, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Raffles  to  urge  him  in  very  strong  terms 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  He  thought  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  academy  were  seriously 
involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  He 
concludes  his  letter  despondingly :  "We  are  sadly 
broken-down  in  Lancashire,"  he  says.  "  Religion  has 
gone  back,  and  the  religious  influence  of  our  ministers 
and  our  body  has  declined  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  we  shall  need  all  help,  human  and 
divine,  before  we  are  right  again." 

Mr.  Hadfield  was  no  less  emphatic.  Writing  on 
4th  December  to  the  same  correspondent  he  says: 
"It  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  a 
removal,  even  if  we  give  up  the  legacy.  We  shall  never 
make  anything  out  if  we  remain  where  we  now  are." 

The  meeting  of  December  20th  approved  of  the 
suggestions  in  two  resolutions:  i.  "That  this  meet- 
ing, convinced  of  the  necessity  of  improved  domiciliary 
arrangements  for  Blackburn  Academy,  pledges  itself 

*  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Raffles.  D.D..  LL.D.     By  his  Son,  274. 
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to  the  immediate  prosecution  of  this  object;  and 
expresses  its  anxious  desire  that  there  should  be  a 
cordial  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  all  the  constituents, 
in    whatever    measures    shall    be    finally    adopted." 

2.  "  That  the  academy  be  removed  to  Man- 
chester." 

Mr.  Hadfield  stated  that  ^10,000  would  be  required 
if  the  academy  were  removed — namely,  -^5,000  for 
the  building,  ;^2,500  for  the  land,  and  ^2,500  to 
replace  the  lapsed  annuity.  In  the  course  of  the 
narrative  it  will  be  seen  how  singularly  inadequate 
these  figures  were.  The  terrible  annuity,  which  had 
done  so  much  mischief,  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  sum  asked  for;  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the 
institution  was  fairly  thrown  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  public,  the  endowments  became  manifold 
this  paltry  sum. 

But  it  was  sufficiently  alarming  at  the  time.  In 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Hadfield,  dated  December 
24th,  1838,  he  earnestly  begs  Dr.  Raffles  to  attend 
the  adjourned  meeting  called  for  January  loth,  1839, 
when  the  scheme  for  removal  will  be  approved  and 
adopted,  or  finally  rejected.  He  says:  "I  am  very 
fearful  that  the  sum  of  -^10,000  may  sound  too  large 
in  the  ears  of  some,  though  it  is  proposed  to  raise  it, 
not  in  one  or  two  towns,  but  in  the  county  at  large." 
He  urges  the  worthy  Doctor  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  pulpit  address,  and  says  Dr.  McAll  did  so  on  several 
occasions. 

Many  of  the  ministers  also  joined  in  a  public 
appeal  to  the  churches  and  subscribers  of  the  county. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  traversed  by 
them;  but  they  bring  forward  one  interesting  fact. 
It  was  alleged,  by  those  who  opposed  the  removal, 
that  Blackburn  was  really  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
whereas  Manchester  was  in  the  south-east  corner  and 
near  the  boundary. 

"  Perhaps  some  misunderstanding  may  exist,"  they 
say,  "as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  labours  of  the 
students  are  actually  employed;  out  of  thirty- two 
places  supplied  by  them  during  the  past  year,  only 
four  were  to  the  north  of  Blackburn,  six  were  in  a 
line  with  it,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  [sic]  were 
situated  to  the  south.  .  .  .  Manchester,  though  placed 
on  one  of  the  frontiers,  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
population,  and  consequently  nearer  those  localities 
where  the  services  of  the  students  are  most  in 
demand."  They  also  pointed  out  the  superior 
educational  advantages — literary,  medical,  and  scien- 
tific— which  could  be  obtained  in  the  larger  town. 

No  time  was  lost  in  putting  the  resolution  into 
force.  The  indefatigable  treasurer,  Mr.  Hadfield, 
and  the  worthy  chairman.  Dr.  Raffles,  were  in 
frequent  consultation  as  to  how  they  could  ease  the 
full  pockets  of  the  rich.  They  also  were  anxious  to 
secure  a  suitable  plot  of  land  for  the  proposed 
building. 

Their  attention  was  drawn  to  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
confidential  remarks  of  the  astute  lawyer  on  the 
shrewd  banker.  Those  who  knew  the  two  men  would 
see  how  well  matched  they  were. 
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On  the  3rd  May,  1839,  the  subscriptions  promised 
amounted  to  nearly  ^^14,000. 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  the  temporary  secretary, 
brought  forward  a  suggestion  in  July,  1839,  that  the 
building  should  be  arrested  until  a  scheme  he  had 
to  propose  should  be  considered.  It  was  "  the 
establishment  of  a  literary  and  classical  institution, 
on  an  enlarged  plan,  adequate  to  the  necessities  of 
tb.e  Dissenting  community  in  general,  or  in  lieu  of  the 
proposed  theological  college." 

It  was  a  tempting  subject,  and  it  shows  how 
deplorably  inadequate  were  the  existing  facilities  for 
secondary  education  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  wisely 
so.  The  committee  could  not  depart  from  the  plan 
for  which  money  had  been  subscribed.  They  framed 
three  reasons  for  their  refusal,  the  last  of  which  it  is 
well  to  record  : — 

"  III.  Because  it  admits  of  question  whether  the 
resources  of  the  denomination  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  to  which  the  contributors  to 
the  contemplated  theological  institution  belong, 
are  equal  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  college  on 
a  sufficiently  extensive  and  respectable  scale  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  even  if  they  were  this 
committee  would  deprecate  the  exclusive  character 
which  a  college,  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  one 
dcMTomination,  would  inevitably  receive  as  detrimental 
to  its  immediate  interests  and  ultimate  success." 

A  brighter  day  was  in  store :  seven  years  later  a 
sum  of  money  was  left  to  endow  a  secular  college  in 
the  town,  which  now  bears  the  honoured  name  of 
Owens  College. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1839  Mr.  Hadficld  was  active  in 
the  preparation  of  a  trust  deed,  as  well  as  zealous  in 
obtaining  money.  He  was  most  anxious  on  two 
points.  First,  that  the  education  scheme  should  be 
thoroughly  matured:  it  was  the  soul  of  the  system. 
The  building  was  but  a  shell,  the  trust  deed  a  charter; 
but  if  men  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  college  it  must  be 
by  the  excellence  of  the  curriculum.  Second,  about 
the  trust  deed;  he  wished  the  Education  Committee 
to  read  the  draft  carefully,  make  their  notes  thereon, 
and  return  them  to  him ;  especially  did  he  wish  to 
have  the  views  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Wardlaw; 
and,  finall}',  he  suggested  that  the  entire  constituency 
of  subscribers  should  be  summoned  to  hear  it  read. 

"Many  might  not  attend,"  he  says,  "but  all  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  read,  if  they  choose 
to  come ;  and  they  could  not  subsequently  complain 
of  any  breach  of  faith,  which  some  are  so  fond  of 
charging  on  others,  thoughtlessly  enough  to  them- 
selves, but  very  painful  to  sensitive  and  upright  minds 
to  hear  said." 

It  was  often  supposed  that  the  trust  deed,  because 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  was  his  work,  and  was 
rather  pressed  by  him  upon  the  churches,  and,  as 
time  passed  by  and  with  it  came  some  change  of 
opinion  in  doctrinal  points,  it  was  often  thought  that 
the  supposed  author  was  too  rigid  and  dogmatic. 
To  such  as  held  this  view  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hadfield  to  Dr.  Raffles, 
gth  January,  1840,  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise: 
"There  are  two  marginal  notes  that  I  have  made,  to 
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which  I  soHcit  your  attention.  .  .  .  The  second 
relates  to  the  statement  of  doctrine,  near  the  end  of 
the  draft.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  out  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
articles.  They  are  all  non-essential  to  salvation,  and 
seem  to  me  contradictory,  and  at  all  events  likely  to 
ensnare  tender  consciences.  To  stretch  every  man's 
conscience  to  this  test  in  all  future  ages  before  he 
can  become  a  tutor,  student,  officer,  trustee,  &c.,  is 
most  objectionable.  Besides  is  it  not  time  that  in  an 
institution  like  this  we  should  begin  to  approximate 
towards  other  classes  of  the  Christian  church,  who 
differ  with  us  on  articles  relating  to  baptism,  election, 
the  duty  to  believe  the  Gospel,  which  we  say  cannot 
be  savingly  believed  without  divine  agency,  which  all 
men  do  not  receive,  &c.  Surely  we  do  not  wish  to 
catch  consciences  in  meshes  like  these?  Let  us 
broadly  state  the  great  principles  needful  for  salvation, 
and  then  leave  it,  and  not  induce  men  to  leave  us, 
and  perhaps  found  another  college  in  opposition, 
where  they  may  be  tempted  to  be  over-lax  as  we  are 
over-rigid."* 

The  trust  deed  was  finally  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  Educational  Committee,  March  i8th,  1840, 
and  by  the  General  Committee,  29th  April. f 

Mr.  Hadfield  was  also  anxious  on  two  other  points: 
First,  that  no  brick  should  be  put  into  the  ground 
until  the  trust  deed  had  been  approved,  and,  second, 

•  There  is  no  record  left  of  the  final  arrangement  of  these  articles ;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Hadfield  would  secure  their  modification,  if  not 
their  suppression. 

t  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Raffles. 
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that  the  treasurer  should  be  furnished  with  an 
indemnity  against  the  risks  of  a  hmited  responsibihty. 
He  estimated  the  cost  of  land,  building,  furnishing, 
and  a  sum  of  ^4,000  to  provide  an  endowment  of 
^200  a  year,  at  ^25,000.  Towards  this  ^15,000  had, 
in  round  numbers,  been  promised.  He  suggested 
that  the  balance  of  ;^io,ooo  should  be  divided  in 
shares  among  thirty  guarantors;  no  gentleman  to 
take  less  than  one  share,  but  to  be  at  liberty  to  take 
as  many  as  he  liked.  He  agreed  to  take  three  shares 
or  even  one-tenth  of  the  risk. 

It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  select  a  list  of  thirty 
trustees  as  it  was  to  agree  to  the  schedule  of  doctrines 
in  the  trust  deed.  One  zealous  layman  wished  to 
exclude  all  ministers  and  to  draw  his  laymen  from 
Lancashire ;  he  was  overruled  in  this,  but  was 
placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Selection.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Dr.  Raffles,  Revs.  J.  Kelly  and 
Sutcliffe,  Messrs.  G.  Hadfield  and  W.  Kay.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  them  to  invite  Rev.  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  a  trustee,  and  in  the 
letter  of  invitation  Dr.  Raffles  says  :  among  the  ten 
ministers  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  place  the  names 
of  some  "whose  writings  going  down  to  posterity 
may  at  any  future  time  be  referred  to  as  determining 
the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  and  so  place  this  important  question 
beyond  the  power  of  dispute.  Of  these,  the  first  that 
occurred  to  us  was  the  author  of  the  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.'' 

The  weakness  of  such  a  method  of  choice  is  not  to 
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know  beforehand  what  "writings"  will  "go  down  to 
posterity,"  and  when  they  have  "  gone  "  will  they  be 
received  as  authoritative  ?  But  there  was  no  question 
that  honour  was  done  to  the  college  in  obtaining  Dr. 
Pye  Smith's  sanction  to  become  a  trustee. 

The  indenture  was  executed  igth  June,  1840, 
between  Samuel  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Whalley  House, 
Manchester,  banker,  and 

Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Homerton  Old  College. 

Rev,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  Glasgow  Theological  Academy. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.,  Stepney,  London. 

Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  Manchester. 

Rev.  John  Kelly,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  John  Ely,  Leeds. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Rev.  Samuel  Luke,  Chester. 

Richard  Roberts,  alderman,  Manchester. 

James  Holt  Heron,  J. P.,  Manchester. 

John  Wood,  Clayton  Vale,  Manchester. 

James  Kershaw,  J.P.,  Manchester. 

Joseph  Thompson,  cotton  merchant,  Manchester. 

James  Carlton,  merchant,  Manchester. 

Ibotson  Walker,  Bowdon  and  Manchester. 

James  Hilton  Hulme,  Baslow  and  Manchester. 

Samuel  Job,  merchant,  Liverpool. 

William  Kay,  late  of  Manchester,  now  Liverpool. 

John  Priestley,  Liverpool. 

Thomas  Blackburn,  surgeon,  Liverpool. 

Thomas  Haigh,  builder,  Liverpool. 

William  Cross,  J. P.  and  alderman,  Chester. 

Joshua  Wilson,  Islington. 

Edward  Dawson,  J. P.,  Aldclifife  Hall,  Lancaster. 

John  Cheetham,  J. P.,  Dukinfield. 

EccLES  Shorrock,  cotton  spinner,  Darwen. 

Joseph  Eccles,  cotton  manufacturer,  Blackburn. 

Thomas  Barnes,  cotton  spinner,  Bolton. 
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To  them  was  conveyed  the  parcel  of  land,  in  fee 
simple,  free  from  incumbrances,  comprising  thirty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  superficial 
square  yards,  for  the  sum  of  £'i,SS'^-  ^s-  ^^-t 
whereon  should  be  built  "an  academy,  or  college,  or 
place  of  instruction,  where  young  men,  or,  under 
special  circumstances,  men  of  more  advanced  age, 
devoted  to  the  ministry  at  home  or  abroad  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  professed  by  Protestants  dis- 
senting from  the  established  Church  of  England,  and 
from  all  other  churches  supported  by  or  connected 
with  the  State,  and  of  the  Congregational  or  Inde- 
pendent Denomination,  and  such  others  as  are 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  authorised,  should  be 
appropriately  educated,  and  particularly  where  the 
sacred  truths  made  known  to  mankind  in  and  by 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  should  be  inculcated, 
promulgated,  and  made  known  as  hereinafter  directed 
or  authorised." 

The  "such  others"  mentioned  above  (at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee),  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  college,  are  "any  such  persons  .  . 
although  they  shall  not  be  of  the  Independent 
Denomination  of  dissenting  Christians,  nor  a  member 
or  members  of  any  Independent  church,  provided 
always  that  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  of 
evangelical  religious  sentiments,  as  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  hereunder  written  (except  as  to  the  ninth 
article  thereof,  relating  to  baptism,  which  shall  be 
considered  as  a  non-essential  article  for  this  purpose), 
and  shall  furnish  good  reason  that  he  or  they  is,  or 
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are,  possessed  of  genuine  piety  and  sufficient  natural 
strength  and  talents  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  &c." 

The  deed  gives  ample  provisions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  estate  and  the  internal  nianagement  of  the 
college;  these  need  not  be  repeated,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  course  of  instruction  which 
was  required  to  be  given:  "That  the  tutors  shall 
instruct  the  students  in  Theology,  Biblical  Criticism, 
and  Hermeneutics,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  as 
also  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  provided  the 
students  be  not  otherwise  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
same,  that  is  to  sa}^  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Philology,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Belles  Lettres 
and  Elocution,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
History  and  English  Literature,  and  in  whatsoever 
other  languages  or  branches  of  literature  and  science 
shall  appear  desirable  to  the  committee  for  the  time 
being;  the  said  committee  to  have  full  power  to  order, 
direct,  and  control  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
and  study." 

The  committee  had  power  to  regulate  the  length 
of  time  the  students  should  be  in  the  college,  but  it 
was  understood  that  the  regular  period  of  residence 
should  be  five  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Blackburn  period  was  two  years  in  the  early  days; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  very  marked  and  distinct 
improvement  in  public  opinion  in  this  respect. 
Everything  tended  towards  an  educated  as  against  a 
mere  emotional  ministry. 
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The  trust  deed  havinf^  been  executed,  attention 
was  turned  to  the  progress  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Irwin  had  been  selected  as  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Hogg,  Bedford,  and  Farquharson  as  the  contractors; 
the  amount  of  their  contract  being  ^13,682.  Moss 
Side  well  deserves  its  name  ;  it  has  usually  a  surface 
of  peaty  mould  on  top  of  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  and 
gravel  below.  Difficulties  soon  presented  themselves 
when  the  foundation  of  the  tower  was  dug  out ;  extra 
expense  had  to  be  faced,  and  there  were  naturally 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  structure  could  be 
safely  erected.  Mr.  Tomkinson  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Hadfield  was  quite 
rapturous  at  the  success  of  his  work.  Writing  of 
September  8th,  1840,  to  Mr.  Kay,  he  says:  "Our 
fears  about  the  foundation  of  the  tower  are  now, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Tomkinson,  completely 
removed.  He  has  been  very  kind  indeed  to  us." 
And,  in  a  postscript,  he  adds  "Mr.  Tomkinson  has 
just  called,  and,  in  truly  generous  terms,  has  made 
us  a  present  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  us  in  the  affair, 
and  he  will  make  us  no  charge  whatever.  He  says  the 
foundation  now  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  on  a  rock." 

At  last  the  auspicious  day  arrived — 23rd  Sep- 
tember, 1840 — when  the  foundation  stone  was  to  be 
laid  by  the  worthy  treasurer,  Mr.  Hadfield.  The 
date  had  been  postponed  principally  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  Dr.  Raffles,  the  highly  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  latter  days  in 
September  are  often  stormy  and  wild;  so  it  proved 
on  this  occasion.     The  newspapers  of  the  day  record 
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that  the  weather  up  to  the  hour  (eleven  o'clock)  at 
which  the  ceremony  was  fixed  to  commence  had  been 
fair,  and  for  some  time  previously  great  numbers  in 
carriages  and  on  foot  made  their  way  to  the  spot  to 
witness  the  Ceremony.  There  w^ere  several  thousand 
persons  present,  when  a  slight  fall  of  rain  commenced 
which  increased  to  a  sharp  shower.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  covered  platform,  intended  for  ticket 
holders,  was  given  up  to  the  ladies,  whilst  the 
gentlemen  accommodated  themselves  as  best  they 
could  under  umbrellas.  No  time  was  lost,  but  when 
Mr.  Hadfield  and  Dr.  Raffles  arrived  a  hymn  was 
given  out  and  sung.  "At  this  moment  the  scene 
was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  assemblage  had 
become  very  large,  and  on  the  platform  were  above 
one  hundred  ladies,  including  many  of  the  young  and 
beautiful,  attired  in  the  light  and  elegant  costumes  of 
the  season  just  passing  from  us,  their  countenances 
beaming  with  animation  and  an  expression  of  interest 
in  what  was  taking  place,  which  even  the  unpropi- 
tiousness  of  the  weather  could  not  abate — when  an 
event  occurred  which  put  a  temporar}^  stop  to  the 
proceedings,  and  at  once  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
occasion  which  will  not  easily  be  erased  from  the 
memories  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  assemblage 
had  proceeded  to  sing  the  hymn,  and  were  near  con- 
cluding when  the  platform,  which  was  constructed  of 
heavy  planks  laid  lengthwise,  and  rose  to  a  consider- 
able height  behind,  gave  way  with  a  loud  crash,  and 
the  whole  of  its  fair  occupants  were  precipitated  in  a 
moment    to    the    ground.      The    calamity    was    so 
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instantaneous  and  unexpected,  that  for  a  moment 
the  bystanders  seemed  panic-stricken.  In  a  moment 
more  one  universal  rush  seemed  to  be  made  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  building,  which  resounded  with 
the  shrieks  of  its  alarmed  occupants,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  assistance,  and,  if  possible,  rescuing 
them  from  their  dreadful  situation.  On  approaching 
the  place  it  was  found  that  the  centre  which  supported 
the  ends  of  the  planks  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
had  given  way,  while  the  planks  mostly  remained 
firm  at  the  extreme  ends;  and  the  fear  was  that  the 
crowd,  in  their  anxiety  to  render  assistance,  should 
rush  upon  these  and  thus  add  to  the  calamity  by 
bearing  down  the  whole  structure.  Fortunately  this 
did  not  happen." 

Happily,  no  one  was  killed;  many  were  bruised, 
and  a  few  were  seriously  injured.  To  make  the 
matter  more  miserable,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents 
whilst  the  rescue  was  proceeding,  and  the  unhappy 
ladies,  hurt  and  half  drowned,  had  to  be  put  in  a 
stonemason's  shed  till  surgical  aid  could  be  procured, 
or  carriages  came  to  take  them  home. 

Under  these  painful  and  untoward  conditions,  the 
ceremony  was  cut  short,  and  an  adjournment  to 
Kusholme  Road  Chapel — quite  two  miles  away — was 
made.  Previous  to  the  exodus.  Dr.  Clunie  read  a  list  of 
memorials  that  had  been  put  into  a  tin  case  and  which 
would  be  let  into  a  cavity  in  the  foundation  stone. 

They  were:  "A  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  the 
basis  of  all  our  hopes  and  the  standard  of  our  faith ; 
a  history  of  the  Lancashire  County  Union,  and  the 
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Blackburn  Academy;  reports  of  the  Blackburn 
Academy  from  1808-1840;  papers  relative  to  this  new 
college;  address  of  the  ministers;  hst  of  subscribers; 
instructions  to  architect,  and  plan ;  lithograph 
of  the  college ;  report  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
1840;  of  the  Religious  Tract,  British  and  Foreign 
Bible,  Manchester  Bible,  Manchester  Town  Missions, 
Lancashire  Union,  Congregational  Union,  Colonial 
Missionary  Societies,  all  for  1840;  hymn  composed 
for  the  occasion ;  silver  coins  of  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
and  a  list  of  these  articles  signed  by  the  secretary." 
On  the  tablet  covering  the  cavity  was  inscribed: — 

"  Of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee." — i  Citron,  xxix.,  14. 
This   Foundation  Stone 

OK    THE 

LANCASHIRE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE, 

ERECTED  BY  THE  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS   OF  THE  CHURCHES 

FOR    THE 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  PIOUS  AND  TALENTED  YOUNG   MEN 

DEVOTED    TO    THE     CHRISTIAN     MINISTRY    AMONG     PROTESTANT 

DISSENTERS    WAS    SOLEMNLY    LAID 

BY     GEORGE     HADFIELD,     ESQUIRE,     ITS     MUNIFICENT     TREASURER, 

ASSISTED    BY    THE    REV.    THOMAS    RAFFLES,    DD,    LL.D., 

THE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE,     AND    OTHER    MINISTERS, 

AFTER  FERVENT  SUPPLICATION  FOR  THE   DIVINE  BLESSING, 

IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  AND  A  NUMEROUS  ASSEMBLAGE 

OF    FRIENDS, 

ON  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  A.D.   MDCCCXL, 

AND    THE    FOURTH    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    VICTORIA,    QUEEN    OF    THE 

UNITED   KINGDOM,   &c.,   &c. 

John  Clunie,  LL.D.,  Secretary. 
John  Gould  Irwin,  Architect. 
George  Hogg,  \ 

Charles  Bedford,        '  Builders. 
Francis  Farquharson,] 

"Except  the   Lord  build   the  house,   they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it." — 
Psalm  cxxvii.,  i. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  the  treasurer  should 
give  a  lengthy  historical  address,  but,  under  the  pain- 
ful circumstances,  this  was  abandoned  till  a  later 
date.  All  thoughts  turned  on  the  recent  calamity, 
made  all  the  more  painful  to  Mr.  Hadfield  because 
one  of  his  daughters  was  injured. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  Chorlton  Town  Hall,  Dr. 
Raffles  presiding.  Here,  too,  the  speeches  turned 
more  upon  the  disaster  of  the  present  than  the  work 
of  the  future  ;  but  shortly  the  spirits  of  the  company 
were  raised  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  who 
had  gone  home  to  visit  his  family,  and  who  was  now 
able  to  give  a  favourable  report.  He  addressed  the 
meeting,  and,  while  congratulating  it  upon  the  work 
that  had  been  begun  for  the  education  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  pointed  out  how  small  and  feeble  it  was  at 
the  best  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Several  new  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund 
were  reported,  and  the  day  ended  more  favourably 
than  might  have  been  expected.* 

The  interesting  and  lengthy  historical  address, 
which  Mr.  Hadfield  proposed  to  have  given  when 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  was  delivered  in  the 
evening  of  December  17th,  1840,  at  Rusholme  Road 
School.  It  was  a  valuable  production,  but  is  too 
lengthy  for  insertion  here.  It  will  be  pardonable  to 
give  one  extract,  which  will  show,  what  is  too  often 
forgotten    now-a-days,    that    our    fathers    only   fifty 


*For  further  details  see   The  Congregational  Magazine,   1S40,  pp.  786-790; 
the  Manchester  newspapers  of  the  time,  and  Dr.  Raffles's  Life,  p.  360. 
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years  ago  were  either  suffering  under  unjust  laws  and 
enactions,  or  had  only  recently  escaped  from  them. 
Hence  their  zeal.  Mr.  Hadfield  says:  *"For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  State  has  frowned  upon 
our  denomination,  and  by  the  impious  Test  and 
Corporation  Act  (Charles  II.),  which  was  repealed 
only  twelve  years  ago,  a  most  solemn  sacrament  of 
our  religion  was  desecrated,  in  order  to  keep  us  from 
civil  offices.  We,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  are  at 
the  present  day  excluded  from  the  Universities  by 
the  Established  Church, f  which  shuts  out  Catholics 
also  whose  ancestors  founded  them.  When  we  erect 
a  place  of  worship,  or  build  a  college,  and  settle  it  in 
trust  for  public  advantage  for  ever,  the  Government 
taxes  us,  in  materials,  about  one-tenth  of  the  cost;  but 
when  persons  belonging  to  the  dominant  sect  build  a 
church  the  tax  is  remitted,  although  the  right  of 
presentation  may  be  retained  as  private  property  for 
ever.  The  Government  exacts  from  us,  against  our 
solemn  convictions,  the  payment  of  tithes,  of  dues, 
of  rates,  and  of  taxes,  to  support  an  establishment 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  unscriptural 
and  injurious ;  and  we  are  yet  told  that  we  have 
'nothing  to  do  with  taxes  but  to  pay  them,  or  with 
the  laws  but  to  obey  them.'  " 

The  committee  continued  to  prosecute  this  work. 


' Ati  Address  intended  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  Laying  the 
Foundation  Stone  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  on  September  23rd,  1840. 
Uy  George  Hadfield,  Treasurer  to  the  Institution,  pp.  3,  4. 

t  By  this  he  meant  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  London  was  and  is  only  an 
examining  University. 
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On  7th  April,  1841,  they  presented  a  series  of  reports 
to  their  constituents.  The  first  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  movement;  the  Finance  Committee,  through 
their  treasurer,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  large 
permanent  income,  and  advocated  a  generous 
endowment  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the 
training;  the  Building  Committee  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  work;  and  the  Education  Committee 
presented  a  very  important  report  on  the  education 
of  the  students.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  In  it  they 
say  .  .  .  "your  committee  regard  as  no  more  than 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  churches,  to  provide  for  those 
who  may  hereafter  occupy  the  building  now  in 
progress  of  erection,  the  very  highest  educational 
advantages  which  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  afford. 
The  instruction  which  they  would  be  understood  as 
advocating  is,  in  the  main,  strictly  professional ; 
calculated  to  secure  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, modified  only  by  a  discriminating  regard  to  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  population 
for  whose  benefit  the  future  ministry  is  intended. 
They  are,  of  course,  desirous  of  making  the  theolo- 
gical department,  in  all  its  branches,  as  efficient  as 
possible.  Great  importance  is,  in  their  judgment,  to 
be  attached  to  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  system  doctrinally  considered.  For  the 
accuracy  and  general  uniformity  of  our  theological 
views,  obtained  without  the  tyranny  and  mischief 
incident  to  a  forced  subscription  to  creeds  and 
confessions,  our  denomination  from  its  very  commence- 
ment has  been  remarkably  distinguished.     It  is  your 
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interest  and  duty  to  make  your  new  institution  contri- 
bute to  maintain  our  position  in  this  respect.  Your 
committee  would  seriously  deprecate  overlooking,  or 
e\en  giving  a  subordinate  place  to  instruction  in 
systematic  theology,  as  likely  to  be  productive  here- 
after of  incalculable  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  biblical 
criticism  has  equal  claims.  Sound  criticism  is  the  proper 
basis  of  correct  theology.  The  great  attention  which 
of  late  years  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  the  mass  of 
materials  bearing  upon  it  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated, the  numerous  able  works  which  have  been 
issued  from  the  press,  together  with  its  own  intrinsic 
importance,  combine  to  show  that  no  theological 
institution  can  deserve  the  name,  in  which  this  branch 
of  learning  does  not  obtain  a  proper  share  of  attention. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  above  follow  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  some 
branches  of  science  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
They  have  too  intimate  a  bearing  on  the  proper 
business  of  the  Christian  minister  to  be  neglected 
with  safety.  With  regard  to  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies,  it  is  needless  to  offer  any  observation, 
as  their  importance  is  universally  conceded.  They 
constitute  the  proper  and  necessary  preparation  for 
the  entire  subsequent  course;  nor,  without  the 
information  and  mental  habits  which  sound  in- 
struction in  these  branches  alone  confers,  can  any 
hope  be  reasonably  entertained  of  eminence  in  the 
higher  departments  of  study." 

There  was  the  true  ring  in  this;  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  that  the  college  has  ever  followed  in  the 
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course  so  admirably  laid  down  at  the  foundation  of 
the  institution. 

The  report  also  refers  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
college.  It  advocates  the  endowments  of  scholar- 
ships, and  that  generous  donations  or  bequests  should 
be  made,  not  to  the  support  of  a  particular  chair,  but 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution;  in  the 
belief  that  a  popularly  elected  committee  of  manage- 
ment would  see  to  the  wise  disbursement  of  funds. 

The  year  1842  was  principally  spent  in  pushing  on 
with  the  building,  and  in  gathering  money.  It  was 
easy  to  spend  the  money  and  to  see  the  noble  pile 
rise  up,  course  by  course;  but  all  this  had  to  be 
paid  for,  and  much  more  behind  it.  Men  are 
comparatively  enthusiastic  when  they  have  something 
objective  before  them;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  a  building,  and  in 
being  able  to  say  to  oneself  "My  subscription  has 
paid  for  those  stones,  or  it  has  furnished  that  class 
room;"  but  the  treasurer  knows  full  well  that  the 
larger  the  building  the  greater  will  be  the  annual 
expenditure,  and  the  unwelcome  query  comes  into  his 
mind  "Whence  will  the  money  come?" 

It  was  this  that  troubled  Mr.  Hadfield.  He  writes 
to  his  faithful  colleague,  and  tells  him  that  he  passes 
sleepless  nights  in  wondering  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from  in  "these  afflictive  times?"  But,  he 
continues,  as  Milton  says,  I  "bate  not  a  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,  but  steer  right  onward."  \l\^sf        --  <q;;^^ 

He  cherishes  a  scheme  of  buying  chief  rents  for  an 
endowment.      Mrs.   Glover  was  his  guest;  she  and 
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her  family  had  spent  ^40,000  on  Spring  Hill  College. 
He  therefore  wishes  "that  some  mother  in  Israel, 
like  Mrs.  Glover,  would  rise  up  and  give  him  ^^12,000 
towards  an  endowment,  he  would  then  guarantee  the 
remaining  ^10,000." 

All  this  may  seem  strange  to  us  when  we  look  at 
the  long  list  of  splendid  endowments  that  have  come 
to  the  college,  but  it  was  very  different  then.  The 
Blackburn  Academy  was  getting  deeper  into  debt 
each  year;  there  was  no  responsibility  for  the  build- 
ing there.  Whereas  in  Manchester  a  large  and  costly 
building  was  being  erected ;  a  much  larger  number  of 
students  were  to  be  educated;  there  must  be  a  more 
costly  staff  of  professors;  current  expenses  would 
largely  increase :  and  what  was  there  to  meet  this  ? 

The  endowment  of  £100  a  year  at  Blackburn  would 
lapse  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder, 
Mr.  Roger  Cunliffe,  the  first  treasurer,  when  the 
Academy  ceased  to  be  located  in  that  northern  town. 
So  there  was  literally  nothing  in  view  but  the 
generosity  of  individuals  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
churches.  Nothing  but  this!  Happily  the  men  of 
a  later  day  have  found  this  all  sufficient,  as  it  will  be 
in  the  future  if  the  college  continues  worthy  of  itself; 
but  at  that  time  all  was  experiment.  Mr.  Hadfield 
had,  with  great  labour,  obtained  many  generous 
promises:  but  these  were  not  realised;  the  men  who 
had  given  them  failed  in  business  and  could  not  pay. 
In  this  way  many  hundreds  of  pounds  were  lost. 

It  made  Mr.  Hadfield  all  the  more  anxious  to 
secure    the    endowment    of  ;^ioo,   and   he    felt    sure 
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that  Mr.  Cunliffe,  had  he  been  ahve,  would  at  once 
have  yielded  to  his  solicitations.  He,  therefore, 
determined  to  approach  the  nephews  who  had  in- 
herited the  old  man's  fortune  and  were  partners  in 
his  business  as  bankers.  These  fortunate  persons 
had  been  educated  at  Leaf  Square,  and  one  of  them 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  treasurership  of  the 
academy,  but  the  finances  fell  very  low  under  him; 
the  other  was  an  uncouth,  boorish  man,  who  loved  to 
say  and  do  rude  things. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  best  means  to  adopt.  It  was  remembered 
that  old  Mr.  Roger  Cunliffe  had  taken  much  interest 
in  the  Leaf  Square  experiment,  that  he  had  been  the 
treasurer  of  Blackburn  Academy  up  to  his  death, 
that  he  had  canvassed  the  county  for  subscriptions, 
and  that  he  had  bequeathed  ;/^ioo  a  year  to  the 
institution.  His  portrait  had  been  sent  to  and  was 
hung  in  the  Academy.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
that  these  views  and  considerations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Messrs.  Cunliffe,  "his  nephews,  only 
surviving  executors  and  residuary  legatees,  with  a 
respectful  request  that  the  bounty  of  their  late 
honoured  uncle  may,  with  their  consent,  be  con- 
tinued to  the  college  after  its  removal,  as  it  has 
been  heretofore  given  to  it  at  Blackburn.  And 
that  the  memory  of  this  old  and  long  tried  friend 
of  the  college  be  perpetuated  in  the  grateful  re- 
collection of  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
this  district,  with  whom  he  was  associated  during 
his    long    and    successful    life."       Dr.    Raffles,    Mr. 
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Hadfield,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Rev.  John  Kelly 
were  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Messrs. 
Cunliffe. 

A  private  interview  with  Dr.  Raffles  was  accorded, 
but  so  scant  was  the  courtesy  shown  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Brooks,  partner  of  Messrs.  Cunliffe,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hadfield,  as  follows  :  "I  hear  with  regret  your  com- 
munication respecting  the  interview  which  Dr.  Raffles 
has  had  with  ...  I  am  almost  shocked  at  it, 
and  cannot  think  what  a  man  is  made  of  who  would 
almost  refuse  a  deputation  with  the  good  Dr.  Raffles 
at  the  head.  It  is  disgraceful.  There  ought  to  be  a 
pamphlet  published  about  it.  I  am  truly  sorry." 
Further  attempts  were  made  to  win  the  legatees,  but 
in  vain.  Mr.  Hadfield,  after  much  despondency,  was 
roused  by  this  rude  behaviour,  and  talked  of  bringing 
the  whole  case  before  the  courts,  but  for  some  reason 
it  was  dropped.  By  and  by  the  Lady  Hewley  suit 
occupied  his  attention,  and  he  probably  thought  "the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle."  Nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  it. 

The  attention  of  the  Education  Committee  was 
given  to  the  all  important  subject  of  filling  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  approached,  but 
he  declined,  partly  from  age  and  partly  for  private 
reasons.  Mr.  Hadfield  wanted  Dr.  Harris  to  be 
appointed.  Other  names  were  canvassed.  Ulti- 
mately the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  president 
of  the  College  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  of  Belfast,  for 
biblical  criticism  ;  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason,  for  classics 
and  mathematics. 
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Hitherto,  information  has  been  sought  and  found 
in  letters  and  papers  only ;  henceforth,  we  come  to 
the  more  solid  ground  of  minute  books. 

The  first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  was 
held  on  December  14th,  1842,*  Dr.  Raffles,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  presiding.  A  large  number  of 
friends  attended. 

The  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was 
presented.  It  states  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Annual  Committee  of  the 
College  by  the  subscribers,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  when  the  functions  of 
the  Provisional  Committee  must  necessarily  cease. 
It  congratulated  the  friends  of  the  institution  on  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  their  important  undertaking. 
The  building  was  all  but  completed,  and  little  more 
was  required  to  be  done  except  to  lay  out  the  grounds, 
and  to  furnish  the  rooms  "  for  the  reception  of  the 
academic  family."  The  prevailing  commercial  dis- 
tress had  prevented  the  committee  from  completing 
the  canvass  for  subscriptions  as  had  been  intended. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  year  of 
"plug-drawing;"  in  other  words,  the  work  people 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year  the  work  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns  had  paraded  the  streets  of  Manchester 
in  tens  of  thousands.  Soldiers  were  bivouacked  on 
Ardwick  Green.     If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  a  mill 

*  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  minute  book  ;  the  printed  report  gives  the 
date  as  the  21st,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  meeting  in  the  minutes. 
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being  closed,  the  people  entered  the  premises  and 
withdrew  a  rivet  (or  plug)  or  two  from  the  boilers, 
and  prevented  any  fire  being  put  under.  Many  will 
still  remember  that  dreadful  time,  when  the  people 
were  only  half  clad  and  less  than  half  fed.  The 
distress  was  very  great,  and  what  affected  the  work- 
people also  affected  their  employers  and  traders  in 
general.  Ruin  stared  many  in  the  face,  and  bank- 
ruptcies were  numerous.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
committee  had  been  as  successful  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  with  their  finances.  The  treasurer,  Dr. 
Raffles,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Rev.  J.  Kelly  had  visited 
London,  where  they  met  with  a  cheerful  response, 
and  brought  ^^1,000  away  with  them.  They  had  one 
cause  for  sincere  regret — their  worthy  and  indefati- 
gable treasurer,  Mr.  Hadfield,  through  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements,  was  compelled  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

Much  thought  had  been  given  by  the  committee  to 
the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  students.  The 
custom  of  Blackburn  had  been  to  offer  free  quarters, 
hence  the  greater  number  of  students  caused  greater 
embarrassment.  It  was  asked  whether  this  system  was 
not  radically  bad?  If  a  young  man  earnestly  desired 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  could  not  his  friends  support 
him,  or  could  not  the  church  that  recommended  him 
be  responsible  for  his  commons?  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried;  but 
some  doubted.  They  feared  that  some  good  men 
would  be  excluded.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
asserted  that  the  pauperizing  system  had  excluded 
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men  of  education  who  ought  to  give  themselves  to  the 
ministry;  and  it  was  beheved  that  if  the  churches 
produced  really  pious  and  able  young  men,  there 
were  individuals,  or  associations,  churches  or  friends 
who  would  most  willingly  provide  the  needful 
funds.  Assuming  that  at  first  twenty-five  students 
might  seek  admission  to  the  house,  it  was  thought 
that  provision  would  be  made  in  the  following 
manner: — 

(i)  By  the  parties  themselves      -----  6 

(2)  From  church  aid 6 

(3)  From  association  funds     ------  y 

(4)  From  scholarships   --------  3 

(5)  By  the  liberality  of  individuals      -     -     -  3 

In  all    25 

The  committee  thought  there  was  nothing  "  Utopian 
or  impracticable  in  the  statement.  They  expressed 
their  sober  and  deliberate  opinion  that  these  calcula- 
tions underrated  the  means  which  those  several 
sources  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield." 

It  was  a  bold  and  a  wise  resolve,  which  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  college  has  confirmed. 

The  committee  for  1843  was  appointed,  as  under: — 


Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D. 
Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. 
Rev.  John  Kelly. 
Rev.  Richard  Fletcher. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe. 
Rev.  James  Turner. 
Rev.  Samuel  Luke. 
Rev.  James  Griffin. 
Rev.  D.  T.  Carnson. 


Rev.  James  W.  Massii 
Rev.  James  Gwyther. 
Rev.  Samuel  Ellis. 
Rev.  David  Hewitt. 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  Davis. 
Rev.  W.  Blackburn. 
Rev.  John  Edmonds. 
Rev.  Thos.  Atkin. 
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Mr. 

George  Hadfield. 

Mr. 

Thomas  Barnes. 

Mr. 

James  Kershaw. 

Mr. 

John  Thompson. 

Mr. 

Thomas  Gasquoine. 

Mr. 

J.  Hilton  Hulme. 

Mr. 

James  Bancroft. 

Mr. 

Wm.  Woodward. 

Mr. 

John  Burd. 

Mr. 

Elkanah  Armitage 

Mr. 

Joseph  Thompson. 

Mr. 

Samuel  Goodwin. 

Mr. 

George  Goodie. 

Mr. 

Samuel  Job. 

Mr. 

Ibotson  Walker. 

Mr. 

Is.  Oliver  Jones. 

Mr. 

Lawrence  He\'worth. 

Mr. 

Abel  Buckley. 

Mr. 

William  Kay. 

Mr. 

John  Cheetham. 

Mr. 

Thomas  Haigh. 

Mr. 

William  Hoole. 

Mr. 

Thomas  Morecroft. 

Mr. 

Joseph  Eccles. 

Mr. 

Samuel  Blackburn. 

Mr. 

EccLES  Shorrock. 

Mr. 

Alderman  Bulley. 

Mr. 

Samuel  Woodcock. 

Mr. 

Vincent  Higgins. 

Mr. 

Henry  Staley. 

Mr. 

Charles  Robertson. 

Mr 

John  Hamer. 

Mr. 

Alfred  King. 

Mr 

Edward  Dawson. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hadfield  tendering  his 
resignation  of  the  treasurership.  This  was  accepted, 
and  it  was 

Resolved  unanimously — "That  this  committee 
cannot  suffer  the  treasurer,  George  Hadfield,  Esquire, 
to  lay  down  the  office  which  he  has  so  ably 
and  efficiently  occupied  in  connection  with  this 
institution,  without  placing  upon  their  minutes  and 
presenting  to  him  a  record  of  the  deep  and  grateful 
sense  they  entertain,  and  shall  ever  continue  to 
cherish,  of  his  invaluable  services.  To  him,  under 
God,  the  new  college  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
existence.  To  the  noble  example  so  happily  afforded 
by  his  munificence,  it  owes,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
enlarged  scale  of  contribution  with  which  the 
churches  have  responded  to  its  appeal,  while  to  his 
unwearied,  anxious,  and  judicious  management  and 
care,  the   friends  of  the  college  owe  their  warmest 
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acknowledgments  for  the  present  auspicious  position 
of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  building 
itself,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  funds,  the  settlement 
of  its  trust,  and  the  general  arrangements  essential  to 
its  establishment  and  stability." 

It  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Raffles  and  Mr.  Kelly 
should  wait  upon  Mr.  Hadfield  with  the  above 
resolution. 

Mr.  Carlton  was  appointed  treasurer. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  committee  of  the 
Blackburn  Academy  be  apprised  of  the  subjects 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the 
Lancashire  College,  relative  to  the  support  of  the 
students;  that  any  candidates  coming  before  them 
may  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  in 
this  respect,  they  may  be  admitted. 

This  question  was  not  finally  settled  till  the 
meeting  on  January  4th,  1843.  After  "considerable 
discussion,"  the  report  relating  to  the  support  of 
students  during  the  period  of  their  studies  having 
been  considered,  it  was  resolved:  "That  the  expenses 
of  the  boarding  of  the  students  in  the  college,  in  all 
cases  where  neither  the  candidate  nor  his  friends  are 
able  to  provide  for  them,  be  defrayed  from  other 
sources  than  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  college;  and 
for  which  sufficient  provision  is  intended  to  be  made." 
In  the  course  of  years  the  numerous  scholarships 
given  to  the  college  have  enabled  many  young  men 
to  make  honourable  provision  for  themselves. 

The  momentous  time  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  had  now  come. 
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The  edifice  was  situated  on  a  freehold  plot  of  seven 
acres,  on  the  estate  which  Mr.  Brooks  was  laying  out 
for  large  houses,  and  now  known  as  Whalley  Range. 
The  building  is  faced  in  front  with  a  rough  and 
durable  Yorkshire  stone,  and  had  a  frontage  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet,  with  two  receding  wings 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  depth ;  from  the 
centre  rises  a  Gothic  tower  of  ninety-two  feet.  The 
enlargements  made  in  1878  have  greatly  modified 
the  structure,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  generally 
accurate  that  the  front  of  the  building  was  devoted 
to  libraries,  class-rooms,  dining-room,  and  the  pro- 
fessors' houses ;  the  kitchens  being  down  stairs ;  the 
wings  were  devoted  to  students'  rooms  and  bed- 
rooms. 

The  services  connected  with  the  formal  opening 
ceremony  began  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  25th, 
1843,  when  a  discourse  was  delivered  at  Grosvenor 
Street  Chapel,  Piccadilly,  by  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D., 
the  president  of  Cheshunt  College,  on  "The  Im- 
portance of  an  Educated  Ministry." 

He  traversed  the  objections  raised  to  an  educated 
ministry,  and  maintained  the  very  great  advantage 
which  education  conferred  upon  the  truly  pious 
student.  From  a  very  lengthy  discourse  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  the  following  extract :  *  "And,  first, 
let  him  remark,  that  the  desirableness  of  a  ministerial 
education  was  pre-determined  by  the  natural  activity 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  tendency  of  the  gospel 


•From  the  Manchester  Times,  April  29th,  1843. 
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to  excite  that  activity.  The  importance  of  the 
education  here  advocated  arose,  secondly,  from  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  the  relation 
the  Christian  minister  sustains  to  it.  Revealed 
knowledge  came  to  us  in  a  number  of  books,  written 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  was  it  anything 
but  a  matter  of  propriety  that  the  professed  expounder 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  these  lan- 
guages ?  Thus  for  the  purposes  of  biblical  criticism  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  it  in  the  original 
tongue,  but  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world.  An  acquaintance  with  that  history 
gave  a  key,  for  instance,  to  the  meaning  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  no  one 
ignorant  of  it  could  possibly  conceive.  And  should 
all  this  remain  unknown  to  the  minister  ?  Give  him 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  learned  languages, 
and  you  furnished  him  with  a  key  to  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  of  the  scriptures  which  he  could  obtain  by 
no  other  means.  Beside,  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages was  necessary  to  invigorate  the  mind;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues 
not  only  opened  to  the  student  the  temples  of  ancient 
worship,  but  placed  before  him  the  important  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers — that  armory  of 
the  traditionists^ — which  might  be  consulted  with 
profit  for  many  reasons.  The  Bible,  it  was  known, 
abounded  with  prophecies :  many  of  these  prophecies 
were  fulfilled  during  the  period  to  which  that  range 
of  history  referred;  and  were  it  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  facts 
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alone,  it  might  be  contended  that  they  were  worthy 
of  some  study.  The  Church  of  God  had  a  history  of 
its  own,  replete  through  all  time  with  the  most 
important  instruction.  Should  its  errors  in  past 
time — its  sins  and  punishment,  afford  no  warning? 
Should  its  fall  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  subsequent 
reformation,  form  no  subject  for  the  minister  to 
enlarge  upon,  nor  its  more  recent  triumphs  excite  no 
zeal  for  the  future?  Surely  such  a  position  would 
not  be  taken  by  any  man :  yet  all  this  presupposed  a 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history!  Another  point 
in  which  an  educated  minister  was  of  importance, 
was  the  acquiring  of  an  aptitude  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties:  for  in  vain  would  be  all  his  other  acquirements 
and  his  biblical  knowledge  if  he  had  not,  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  people,  the  power  of  communicating 
his  knowledge.  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that 
power,  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics  was 
desirable.  If  a  ministry  was  to  be  efficient,  no 
acquirement  should  be  lost  sight  of  which  would  give 
its  members  power  over  the  mind,  or  an  insight  into 
the  human  character.  Should  the  hand  that  was  to 
essay  the  mighty  instrument  on  which  was  to  depend 
the  accomplishment  of  a  world's  regeneration  know 
nothing  of  its  stops  and  keys?  If  the  pathology  of 
the  human  heart  were  not  to  be  set  at  nought,  then 
must  the  man  of  God  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Such  were  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  they 
advocated  the  importance  of  an  educated  ministry." 
On    Wednesday    morning,    at    half-past    nine,    a 
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prayer  meeting  was  held  at  Zion  Chapel,  in  which 
the  Rev.  James  Gwyther,  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell,  of 
Rotherham  College,  and  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  of 
Birmingham,  took  part.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  college  commenced  in  the 
library  of  the  institution.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  the 
chairman  of  the  college,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  building,  the  trustees,  and 
the  trust  deed,  with  a  statement  of  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued.  This  was  followed  by  an  intro- 
ductory address  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  president  of  the 
college.  It  was  very  eloquent,  very  able,  and  very 
long;  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  extracts  from. 

This  service  was  followed  by  luncheon,  to  which 
some  two  hundred  guests  sat  down.  There  was  a 
distinguished  company.  Dr.  Raffles  occupied  the 
chair,  and  his  vice-chairman  was  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  James  Kershaw.  In  addition  to 
the  professors  there  were  present  Revs.  Dr.  Harris  and 
Thomas  Binney,  of  London,  and  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham;  also  Messrs.  G.  Hadfield,  J.  Carlton, 
W.  R.  Callender,  S.  Fletcher,  John  Cheetham,  and 
Elkanah  Armitage.  There  were  numerous  local 
ministers  present,  including  Dr.  Halley,  R.  Fletcher, 
and  J.  Kelly. 

Among  those  who  spoke — who  proposed  toasts  or 
responded  to  them — were:  Dr.  Raflles,  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  Rev.  R.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Halley,  Rev.  J.  Kelly, 
Rev.  T.  Binney,  and  Dr.  Harris;  Messrs.  G.  Hadfield, 
J.  Carlton,  and  T.  Haigh. 

On    Wednesday    evening    the   proceedings    were 
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brought  to  a  conclusion  at  a  tea  party,  held  at  the 
Corn  Exchange.  "The  room  was  filled  with  a 
highly-respectable  audience."  Mr.  S.  Fletcher  pre- 
sided, and  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Thompson,  R.  Needham,  Thomas  Barnes,  Lewis 
Williams,  and  T.  Gasquoine;  there  were  also  Revs. 
Dr.  Raffles,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Clunie, 
J.  L.  Poore,  J.  Gwyther,  T.  Binney,  R.  Fletcher,  and 
many  others.  Speeches  were  made,  and  a  large  sum 
in  additional  subscriptions  was  promised.  Then  a 
collection  was  made  "and  a  considerable  sum  was 
raised  by  that  means.  Thus  concluded  the  services 
and  meetings  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College— an  event  which 
will  long  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  delight  and 
gratitude  by  the  body  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
by  every  sincere  Christian." 

Some  ^20,000  had  been  promised  previous  to  the 
opening  services  ;  ^^ 5,000  more  were  required. 
Towards  this,  it  was  announced  at  the  luncheon, 
^^2,909  had  been  received  (^100  being  from  Chester, 
^^684  from  Ashton,  £1,0^0  from  Manchester,  and 
^'1,095  from  Liverpool)  ;  and  to  this  ^51.  i6s.  2d. 
was  added  by  the  collection  in  Grosvenor  Street 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening ;  with  donations  at  the 
luncheon  -^1,080,  at  the  Corn  Exchange  £yoi  ;  total 
;f4,74i.  i6s.  2d.,  and  the  remainder  was  guaranteed 
from  friends  unavoidably  absent  from  the  meetings. 

Amongst  the  largest  donations  to  the  building 
fund  were  the  following  : — * 

•  At  Christmas,  1844. 
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Mr.  Abel  Buckey     - 
Mr.  J.  S.  Buckley    - 
Mr.  N.  Buckley 
Mr.  John  Cheetham 


Mr.  John  Fenton 

Mr.  B.  Eccles     - 
Mr.  Joseph  Eccles 


ASHTON. 

-  >^30o     I      ^^-  '^^^  ^'^s.  Croinpton 

-  150  Mr,  C.  Hindley,  M.P.  - 

-  300     I      Mr.  James  Lees        -     - 
200     I      Mr.  F.  Reyner    - 

Bam  FORD. 

-  ;^ioo     I      Mr.  Joseph  Fenton 

Blackburn. 

-  ^200     I      Mr.  W.  Eccles    -     -     - 

-  150     I 

Bolton. 

-  ^100     I      Mr.  B.  Hick  -     -     -     - 


Mr.  J.  H.  Ainsworth 

Messrs.  A.  Haigh&Sons    100     | 

Cheshire. 
Mr.  J.  Howard,  Brereton  Hall      ------ 

Darwen. 
Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Eccles  -  ^125      j      Mr.  C.  Potter 
Mr.  E.  Hilton     -     -     -     150 
Mr.  H.  Hilton     -     -     -     100 


Mr.  Eccles  Shorrock 


Farnworth. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Barnes  &  I      Mr.  R.  Lord 

Sons      -----  £"600      I 


Glossop. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hadfield   -  ;^ioo      |      Mi 


^100 
200 
350 
100 


/■300 

^100 

;^loo 


200 


;^i50 


Moses  Hadfield     -  ;^25o 


Liverpool. 

Mr. 

R.  Alison 

-  ^^200 

Mr.  J.  0.  Jones  -     -     -  ^100 

Mr. 

John  Cropper    - 

-     125 

Mr.  W.  Kay  -     -     -     -     300 

Mr. 

B.  Haigh      -     - 

100 

Mr.  T.  Morecroft     -     -     200 

Mr. 

T.  Haigh      -     - 

-     150 

Mr.  J.  Priestly    -     -     -      100 

Mr 

0.  Heyvvorth     - 

-     150 

Rev.  Dr.  Raffles       -     -     100 

Mr 

V.  Higgins  -     - 

-     200 

LON 

DON. 

Mr 

R.  Green       -     - 
F 

-^100 

1     Messrs.T.Morley&  Sons  ^100 
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Man 
Mr.  E.  Armitage  .  -  -;^i5o 
Mr.  James  Bancroft  -  loo 
Mr.  Samuel  Brooks  -  1,550 
Mr.  Alderman  Burd  -  550 
Mr.  Alderman  Callender  100 
Mr.  James  Carlton  -  1,000 
Mr.  E.  Coward  -  -  -  100 
Mr.  S.  D.  Dewhurst  -  130 
Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher  -  1,300 
A  friend  -----  100 
Mr.  T.  Gasquoine  -  -  100 
Mr.  G.  Gooddie  -  -  100 
Mr.  S.  Goodwin  -  -  150 
Mr,  George  Hadfield  -  2,100 
Mr.  J.  Hampson  -  -  100 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hulme     -     -     200 


CHESTER. 

Mr.  B.  Joule 
Mr.  James  Kershaw 
Mr.  W.  Morris    -     -     - 
Mr.  William  Neild 
Mr.  John  Norris       -     - 
Mr.  S.  Prince,  Junr. 
Mr.  R.  Roberts   -     -     - 
Mr.  C.  Shorrock 
Mr.  Joseph  Thompson 
Mr.  Jonathan  Thompson 
Messrs.  James  and  John 
Thompson    -     -     - 
Mr.  Ibotson  Walker 
Mr.  James  Watts     -     - 
Messrs.  G.  &  E.  Wood 
Mr.  John  Wood        -     - 


;^ioo 
1,000 

125 
500 
120 
100 
200 
100 

275 
200 

130 
250 
200 

150 

200 


Oldham. 
Mr.  Samuel  Lees 

Rochdale. 


^400 


Mr.  Robert  Kelsall  -     -  ^150      1     Mr.  Henry  Staley     -     -  ^100 
Mr.  Joseph  Sleath    -     -     100      | 


Shrewsbury. 

Rev.  Thos.  Weaver 

Do.  do.  Interest  accrued 


/'400     o     o 
43     9     fi 


SOUTHPORT. 

Mr.  John  Wood     ----- ^^150 

Wigan. 
Mr.  R.  Bevan     -     -     -  ^150     I      Mr.  Wm.  Woods     -     -  £100 
Mr.  Joseph  Rylands      -      100     | 


III. 
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T  T  is  often  a  cause  for  sorrow  that  the  best  in- 
tentions  frequently  bring  pain  and  sometimes 
end  disastrously.  The  opening  of  Lancashire  College 
meant  the  closing  of  the  Blackburn  Academy.  The 
bright  hopes  that  clustered  around  the  new  and 
larger  institution  caused  fond  regrets  to  many  friends 
of  the  older  one ;  many  pleasant  memories  clung 
about  it:  not  the  least  of  these  were  the  friendships 
formed  with  students  and  tutors.  The  old  students 
were  to  be  taken  over  if  they  complied  with  the  new 
rule — payment  by  themselves  or  their  friends  of  their 
commons;  but  for  the  tutor  it  was  practical  dismissal. 
It  is  true  that  both  tutors  were  invited  to  accept 
seats  on  the  academic  board  of  the  new  college;  but 
so  much  was  expected  from  the  president  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  with  his  failing  sight,  felt 
himself  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation;  Mr. 
Hayward  also  took  that  course.  More  will  be  said 
about  this   by  and   by:    for  the   present   it   may  be 
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stated  that  the  ever  watchful  Mr.  Hadfield  was  most 
anxious  that  as  httle  pain  should  be  given  as  possible 
to  the  tutors.  We  find  him,  therefore,  writing  to 
Dr.  Raffles,  urging  him  strongly  to  attend  the  final 
meeting  of  the  academy  and  to  bring  as  many  friends 
as  he  could  from  Liverpool.  To  him  it  was  most 
inconvenient  to  be  present,  but  the  subject  urged 
itself  so  strongly  upon  him  that  he  determined  to 
attend  and  bring  a  party  from  Manchester. 

The  constituents  met  therefore  for  the  last  time  at 
Blackburn,  on  Thursday,  April  20th,  1843,  when 
Rev.  R.  Slate,  of  Preston,  was  called  to  the  chair.* 
Various  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  in- 
cluding gratitude  to  Mrs.  Cunliffe  for  the  expression 
of  her  interest  in  the  academy;  a  "respectful  re- 
membrance of  the  deceased  donor,  Mr.  Roger 
Cunliffe  (priimis),  for  his  gift  of  /^loo  and  legacy  of 
like  amount,"  and 

"  That  this  constituency  presents  it  respectful  and 
cordial  thanks  to  those  residents  in  Blackburn  and  its 
vicinity,  who  have  so  warmly  and  steadily  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
location  of  the  institution  in  their  midst,  to  foster 
its  various  interests,  and  to  promote  its  general 
efficiency." 

"  Resolved — That  in  parting  from  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wardlaw,  A.M.,and  Mr.  Daniel  Burgess  Hayward,the 
late  tutors  of  this  academy,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
in  his  resignation  in  February,  1842,  and  the  latter 


For  a  fuller  report  see  The  Congregational  Magazine,  1843,  p.  370. 
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declined  the  chair  of  General  Literature,  which  was 
urged  on  his  acceptance  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  this 
constituency  feel  bound  to  give  publicity  to  the 
following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee's 
proceedings  in  reference  to  those  two  honoured 
brethren. 

"  *  At  a  meeting  held  at  Liverpool,  April  5th,  1842, 
when  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  was  read,  it 
was   resolved  that  the  committee  cannot   anticipate 
the  termination  of  the  Rev.  G.  Wardlaw's  connexion 
with    the  institution    without  expressing   their   deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  important  services  rendered 
by  him  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  of  the 
ability,   propriety,   and   delicacy  which   he    has  uni- 
formly displayed  in  the  cases  of  difficulty  which  have 
occurred   while   the   academy   has    been    under   his 
management.     They  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure 
him  of  their  sincere  sympathy,  under  the  affliction 
which  has  occasioned  his  retirement,  to  tender  him 
their   warmest    wishes    for   his    future    comfort    and 
usefulness.'     And,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Manchester, 
April  5th,  1843,  it  was  resolved,  'That  in  the  pros- 
pect   of  closing   their   connexion    with    Mr.    D.    B. 
Hayward,   the   committee   take   this   opportunity  of 
expressing  to   him   their  high   sense  of  his  eminent 
attainments    and   abilities,    of  his   ardent    zeal  and 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  students,  and  of 
the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  institu- 
tion   during   the    period    he    has    held   the   classical 
tutorship,  namely,  eleven  years.'  " 
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To  give  a  wide  circulation  to  these  resolutions,  they 
were  sent  to  the  denominational  magazines  and 
newspapers  for  insertion. 

The  students  anticipated  this  meeting  by  two  days. 
On  the  1 8th  April,  they  met  their  tutors  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  academy,  when  they  presented 
each  of  them  with  a  copy  of  Bacon's  works,  as  a 
small  expression  of  esteem  for  them  as  tutors,  of 
gratitude  for  their  faithful  and  important  labours,  and 
of  regret  for  the  closing  of  a  connexion  "which  has 
been  of  a  deeply  influential,  pleasant,  and  profitable 
kind.  Such  men  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  the 
public  eye,  and  by  their  vocation  are  considerably 
excluded  from  public  appearances  and  labours  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  it  is  therefore  well  that  the  public 
should  be  reminded  of  the  high  ability  and  sacred 
diligence  of  those  on  whose  power  and  work  so  much 
depends.  Students  are  perhaps  best  able  fully  to 
appreciate  the  excellencies  of  their  professors,  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  feelings  of  high  respect, 
of  affectionate  gratitude,  and  of  sorrow  for  their  resig- 
nation of  their  respective  offices,  were  unanimously 
shared  by  their  young  brethren,  and  reciprocated 
by  sentiments  and  feelings  equally  satisfactory  and 
honourable  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
now  retiring  from  the  government  of  the  institution  "  * 

Reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  11.  to  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  college  on  14th 
December,  1842.  At  that  meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed. 


'Manchester  Times,  April  29th,  1843. 
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The  first  business  to  be  done  was  to  appoint  the 
professorial  staff. 

Dr.  Warcllaw,  of  Glasgow,  had  been  requested  by 
the  Educational  Committee  to  accept  the  chair  of 
Theology  and  the  presidency  of  the  college,  but  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  decline  it.  Dr.  Davidson, 
of  Belfast,  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  on  the  14th  May,  1842,  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  at  a  later 
date  accepted  the  professorship  of  General  Literature; 
the  important  chair  of  Theology  was  still  vacant. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  held  on  January 
4th,  1843,  Dr.  Raffles,  the  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee,  was  requested  to  invite  the  Rev.  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  of  Kensington,  to  accept  the  post. 
This  he  did  in  a  very  cordial  and  earnest  letter. 

Dr.  Vaughan  took  full  time  for  consideration,  and 
in  a  private  letter  he  stated  that  his  people  had  held 
three  church  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
was  hard  work.*  In  his  more  public  letter,  dated 
February  13th,  he  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject. 
He  said  the  effort  made  by  the  Congregationalists  of 
Lancashire  with  respect  to  the  college,  was  one  of  the 
noblest,  if  not  the  noblest,  in  the  history  of  the  denomi- 
nation. In  that  view  their  measure  of  pecuniary 
difficulty,  resulting  from  the  unanticipated  depression 
of  commercial  affairs,  could  have  no  other  effect  upon 
the  generous  than  to  dispose  them  to  regard  the  object 
with  a  greater  degree  of  interest  and  sympathy. 


*  Dr.  Stoughton  has  given  some  extracts  from  the  Church  Minute  Book  on 
this  subject,  in  his  Congregationalism  in  the  Court  Suburb,  pp.  66-7. 
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It  is  better  to  let  the  doctor  speak  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"My  impression  has  long  been,"  he  says,  "that 
our  own  progress,  and  even  our  reputable  existence, 
as  a  denomination,  and  the  healthy  state  of  Christian 
intelligence  and  feeling  among  the  other  bodies 
around  us,  will  depend  in  a  very  special  degree  on 
the  prosperous  state  of  our  collegiate  institutions — 
on  their  prosperous  state  I  mean  as  sending  forth  a 
large  number  of  men  of  deep  piety,  of  solid  acquisi- 
tion, and  of  real  pulpit  power." 

This  consideration,  therefore,  led  him  to  give  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  subject,  and  caused  him  to 
ask  whether  he  was  fit  for  the  post,  and  whether  it 
was  right  of  him  to  give  up  his  charge. 

As  regards  the  first  he  supposes  the  committee 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  which  satisfies  them,  but 
as  to  the  second  he  says:  "But  it  has  not  been  by 
any  means  an  easy  matter  to  bring  my  mind  to  its 
ultimate  decision  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  separating 
myself  from  my  charge  in  Kensington,  and  from  the 
various  facilities  for  usefulness  and  influence  which 
belong  to  my  connexion  with  this  place.  The 
labours  of  nearly  eighteen  years  have  surrounded  me 
with  a  people  who  are  one  with  me  in  a  degree  which 
onl)'  such  a  protracted  service  could  have  made 
them.  Very  many  of  them  have  been  baptised  by 
me  in  infancy,  and  received  by  me  into  the  church  in 
their  adult  age;  and  a  large  proportion  owe  their 
first  religious  impressions  under  God  to  my  ministry. 
(3ur  chapel  has  been   over-let  for    some  years,   our 
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congregation  is  almost  made  up  of  the  church,  and  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  some  degree  of  acceptance 
to  my  preaching  among  persons  connected  with 
the  station  or  culture  of  general  society,  opening  to 
me  some  channels  of  usefulness  which  are  not 
commonly  accessible  among  us.  In  leaving  my 
present  charge,  I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  I 
should  ever  realise  the  same  feeling  in  another;  and 
m  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  I  must 
relinquish  some  advantages  as  a  preacher,  and  others 
as  a  student  and  an  author,  which  must  not  be 
expected  in  the  same  degree  elsewhere.  There  are 
accordingly  minds,  and  minds  of  some  capacity, 
which  have  so  weighed  these  circumstances,  as  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  not  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  leaving  Kensington,  even  in 
favour  of  that  very  honourable  and  useful  office  to 
which  you  have  invited  me.  But  the  more  general 
opinion  I  find  to  be,  and  my  own  ultimate  opinion  is, 
that  weighty  as  the  balance  may  be  on  the  side  of 
my  remaining  in  Kensington,  it  is  more  weighty  on  the 
side  of  my  going  to  Manchester. 

"My  object,  therefore,  in  my  present  communica- 
tion is  to  signify  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from 
the  college  committee.  I  wish  also  to  express  toward 
the  members  of  that  committee  my  deep  sense  of  the 
honourable  confidence  which  they  have  placed  in  me; 
and  my  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  acquit  myself 
toward  them  personally,  and  toward  the  object  so 
dear  to  them,  in  a  manner  which  may  preclude  all 
occasion  for  regret  with  regard  to  the  course  which 
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it  has  appeared  to  them  proper  to  pursue  in  this 
grave  matter.  Much  of  my  happiness  and  efficiency 
will  depend  on  the  place  I  hold  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  committee — on  their  considerateness, 
their  sympathy,  and  their  prayers. 

"It  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  amiss  for  me  to 
have  proposed  a  few  questions  to  the  committee 
relative  to  some  lesser  pomts  touched  upon  or  omitted 
in  your  letter,  before  sending  my  acceptance  of  the 
invitation;  but  I  have  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  these  matters  in  the  confidence 
in  which  you  have  left  them,  as  things  we  shall  no 
doubt  be  able  to  determine  satisfactorily  when  we 
have  opportunity  of  meeting  to  confer  respecting 
them.  My  only  observation  of  this  nature  at  present 
is  that  I  trust  the  department  of  the  president  and 
theological  tutor  will  not  be  suffered  to  have  any 
other  appendage  attached  to  it  than  is  mentioned 
in  your  letter — on  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  and 
I  scarcely  need  say  that  it  is  not  possible  that  even 
those  subjects  should  be  at  all  largely  attended  to, 
if  they  are  to  devolve,  as  a  continuance,  upon  a  man, 
who,  beside  the  extra  oversight  of  the  college,  will 
have  to  see  that  the  students  become  acquainted 
with  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion; 
with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology;  with  Church 
Polity  and  Antiquities,  and  Church  History;  and 
with  the  wide  range  of  instruction  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  able  discharge  of  their  duties  as  preachers, 
conductors  of  public  worship,  and  pastors.  But  I 
have   no  doubt  that  when  I  meet  my  colleagues  and 
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the  committee,  all  questions  of  this  nature  will  be 
wisely  and  readily  adjusted."  Brave  doctor!  theni 
was  enough  here  to  appal  any  man. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  April 
25th,  1843,  three  students  were  received  into  the 
college,  two  students  were  to  be  re-examined, 
and  two  students  were  considered  unfit  for  reception. 

This  was  a  memorable  meeting.  Drs.  Vaughan 
and  Davidson  attended  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Rogers,  the  present  venerable  pastor  at  Clapham, 
was  admitted  as  a  student.  Dr.  Vaughan  stated 
that  his  son  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan  was  desirous  of 
being  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  college, 
having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  London  University. 
He  was  admitted,  subject  to  the  usual  examination. 
This  early  admission  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  committee.  It  marked  its  sense  of  the 
value  of  taking  men  for  Theology,  who  had  already 
qualified  themselves  in  Arts ;  a  most  desirable  thing. 
It  was  also  the  admission  of  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability.  If  his  life  had  been  spared,  it  is  certain  that 
the  man  who,  in  youth,  wrote  Hours  with  the  Mystics 
and  the  Collected  Essays  would  have  made  his  mark 
in  the  world.  Young  Mr.  Vaughan  was  an  effective 
preacher,  and  his  handsome  face,  like  his  father's 
noble  form,  had  its  influence  over  audiences.  His 
early  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  afflicted  father, 
and  although  he  bore  up  manfully  and  did  not  let  his 
public  duty  suffer,  he  lived  as  one  whose  life  had  gone 
out  of  him.     How  many  can  sympathise  with  him! 

During  the  year  1843,  the  committee  were  occupied 
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in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  building,  and 
in  finding  out  wherein  they  were  defective.  The 
"Finishing  Committee"  were  empowered  to  carry 
out  their  plans  for  completing  and  furnishing  such 
portions  of  the  building  as  they  might  think  requisite 
for  occupation  at  midsummer. 

Mr.  Hadfield  reported  the  gifts  of  valuable  historic 
portraits  from  Sir  J.  B.  Williams  and  others,  including 
those  of  Matthew  Henry,  Richard  Baxter,  William 
Roby,  Robert  Spear,  and  Dr.  Raffles.  He  had 
already  given  a  portrait  of  Henry  Newcome,  M.A., 
and  of  Dr.  John  Owen  in  his  robes  as  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University  during  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  always  interesting  for  institutions — especially 
when  they  are  young :  it  gives  them  an  air  of 
antiquity — to  gather  together  wealth  of  this  kind;  it 
was  therefore  very  gratifying,  at  a  later  meeting,  for 
the  committee  to  receive  a  gift  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  volumes  for  the  library,  from  a  donor  signing 
himself  "Johannes."  This  bashful  donor  proved  to  be 
the  estimable  secretary  himself,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clunie. 

These  gifts  happily  provoked  the  committee  to 
action,  and  they  appointed  a  sub-committee  "to 
have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  the  library,  and  the  depositing 
and  presentation  of  all  portraits,  &c.,  presented  to 
the  institution." 

It  was  debated  whether  the  students  should  wear 
an  academic  costume  (in  the  early  days  of  Owens 
College  a  similar  debate  occurred,  and,  as  in  this 
case,  it  seems  to  have  perished  at  the  birth) ;  and  it 
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was  agreed,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
desired  it,  that  a  service  should  be  held  in  the  library 
on  Sunday  evenings.  This  service  was  long  held, 
and  was  very  highly  valued  by  those  who  liked 
thoughtful  teaching  and  quiet  worship. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  requested  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  churches  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  college 
upon  them.  It  was  presented  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers — December  27th,  1843— 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  doctor,  with 
the  request  that  it  might  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  churches.  It  is  a  rather  long  letter*  and 
cannot  be  given  in  full,  but  some  extracts  are  still 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  object  of  the 
address  was  to  urge  the  churches  to  contribute  both 
men  and  money:  as  regards  the  first  to  seek  out  more 
young  men  of  education  and  piety;  as  to  the  second 
to  raise  funds  to  endow  scholarships  to  pay  for  the 
board  of  the  students  and  leave  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  collections  free  to  support  the 
educational  work  of  the  institution.  Happily  very 
much  has  been  done  during  the  fifty  years  to  meet 
both  these  requirements.  It  is  but  fitting  to  let  the 
doctor  speak  for  himself,  although  extracts  from  the 
letter  can  only  be  given. 

He  says:  "i.  It  is,  I  presume,  scarcely  necessary 
that  I  should  remind  you  of  the  connection  which  has 
always  subsisted  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
Christian   ministry    and   the  piety  of  the   Christian 

•For  full  text  see  The  Congregational  Magazine,  1844,  pp.  237-241. 
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church.  It  is,  however,  instructive  to  observe,  that 
every  age  distinguished  by  an  enhghtened  and  earnest 
Christianity  has  been  an  age  no  less  distinguished  by 
an  enhghtened  and  earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
The  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  Reformers,  the  Puritans, 
and  the  Methodists,  have  become  memorable  as 
intervals  in  which  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
feeling  were  widely  diffused,  and  those  times  are  no 
less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  value  which  was 
then  attached  to  preaching,  the  careful  study  which 
was  then  bestowed  on  preaching,  and  the  eminent 
power  which  attended  that  preaching.  In  ages  of 
superstition,  forms  are  raised  into  the  place  of  in- 
struction ;  in  ages  of  ^iety,  instruction  is  raised  into 
the  place  of  forms.  Separate  from  preaching  the 
meaning  of  external  observances,  even  when  of  Divine 
origin,  is  soon  obscured  and  lost.  It  is  only  when 
allied  with  evangelical  instruction  that  such  things 
are  assigned  to  their  proper  place  and  used  to  their 
proper  end.  The  mission  of  the  Gospel  is  a  mission 
to  instruct  and  edify — but  to  instruct  and  edify  is  a 
service  pertaining  to  the  preacher  and  not  to  the 
ritualist.  The  end  of  religion  may  be  worship,  but 
the  means  to  that  end  is  instruction,  and  instruction 
mainly  by  preaching.  Hence  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture— 'Go  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature.' 
'Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
(rospel.     Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.' 

"It  is  manifest,  therefore,  dear  brethren,  that, 
according  to  the  lessons  of  inspiration,  it  was  by 
labour  in   the   office   of  preaching  that  the  Gospel, 
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even  in  its  first  age,  was  to  demonstrate  its  power ; 
and,  judging  from  the  lessons  of  experience  in  all 
subsequent  time,  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  must  be 
delusive  to  hope  that  the  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
felt  as  a  mighty  agency  in  any  connexion,  apart  from 
energy  and  devotedness  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
truths  of  that  religion.  If  piet}'  has  value,  preaching, 
which  is  the  producing  and  maturing  power  to  piety, 
must  have  value.  If  to  save  souls  be  the  greatest 
among  the  good  works  possible  to  man,  then  to 
sustain  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
special  means  of  saving  souls,  must  be  the  greatest 
Christian  obligation.  Other  means  of  usefulness 
may  have  worth,  but  this  must  be  more  worthy  than 
them  all,  as  being,  in  some  sense,  the  parent  of  them 
all.  Failure  at  this  point  must  be  as  when  the 
fountain  is  sealed,  and  the  streams  are  dried  up." 

"2.  Our  own  age  is  no  exception  to  this;  new 
forms  of  difficulty  rise  up  and  must  be  met.  '  Very 
little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  as  the 
popular  intelligence  in  our  times  is  greater  than  in 
an}^  time  heretofore,  so  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  if  it 
is  to  continue  a  governing  power,  must  be  greater 
than  in  any  former  age.'  " 

"3.  But  how  is  this  to  be  realised  ? — By  securing 
to  natural  talent  and  sincere  piety  all  the  advantages 
of  a  wise  mental  training.  .  .  .  Some  men  may 
lean  on  the  promises  of  Divine  influence,  so  as  to 
neglect  means,  and  to  expect  miracles ;  but  the 
result  is  the  natural  one — they  do  nothing  or  next 
to    nothing ;    and,    as    their    only    solace    under   a 
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sense  of  failure,  they  are  careful  to  impute  to  the 
Gospel  the  weakness  which  belongs  to  their  own 
misconceptions." 

The  Methodist  revival  and  other  causes  led  some 
men  to  distrust  an  educated  ministry,  and  to  place 
their  faith  in  "native  genius  unfettered  by  the  mis- 
conceptions of  educated  minds."  They  went  farther, 
and  insinuated  that  early  piety  was  often  smothered 
in  intellectual  training.  At  the  time  when  Dr. 
Vaughan  penned  this  epistle,  Manchester  possessed 
a  rugged  man  of  genius,  Rev.  W.  Gadsby,  who  had 
produced  a  great  influence  in  the  town.  For  thirty- 
eight  years  he  had  preached  to  crowded  congregations, 
who  doubtless  enjoyed  his  quaint  illustrations  and 
pithy  remarks.  He  frequently  gibed  at  this  writer's 
grandfather  for  his  zeal  in  the  institution  that  was, 
he  said,  being  built  to  "manufacture  paarsons."* 
Gadsby  was  but  a  type  of  many  others  with  similar 
prejudices  ;  and  the  college  had  to  encounter,  many 
years  later,  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  least  have 
been  expected,  a  strong  opposition  to  its  costly 
method  of  training  ministers.  The  following  remarks 
were  therefore  well  timed,  and  may  still  be  read  with 
advantage  :  "It  is  not  denied  that  the  church  has 
sometimes  received  important  aid  from  men  who 
have  been  self-educated.  But  there  is  a  material 
distinction  between  being  self-educated,  and  not 
being  educated   at  all.      Some   preachers  also   may 


*  For  some  account  of  Mr.  Gadsby  see  J.  T.  Slugg's  Manchester  Fifty  Years 
Ago,  pp.  187-188,  l.p. 
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have  compensated  for  small  knowledge  by  great 
natural  capacity.  But  they  have  still  been  men  of 
small  knowledge,  and  their  usefulness  has  been 
restricted  according  to  the  measure  of  their  defi- 
ciency in  that  particular.  Even  such  men,  however, 
are  rare ;  and  in  human  affairs  our  rules  have  respect 
to  things  not  as  they  are  found  rarely,  but  as  they 
are  found  generally." 

He  admits  that  education  may  be  costly;  he  there- 
fore appeals  to  the  wealthy  to  give  of  their  opulence: 
"It  may  be  well  that  education  should  be  costly, 
when  the  office  to  which  it  is  preparatory  promises 
opulence;  but  in  our  case,  justice  and  wisdom  alike 
demand  that  we  should  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  young  men  of  piety  and  talent  to  the  ranks  of  our 
ministry  by  every  means  within  our  power. 

"  We  look,  then,  to  the  educated  and  wealthy  in  our 
churches  to  evince  an  enlightened  sympathy  and 
liberality  in  respect  to  this  object.  In  you  we  expect 
to  find  the  discernment  which  will  at  once  appreciate 
such  effort,  and  the  generosity  which  may  impart  to 
it  a  powerful  impulse.  Weighty  contributions  and 
bequests  have  been  made  in  past  ages,  and  down 
even  to  our  own  time,  in  support  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Established  Church— 
and  have  been  made,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  assistance  of  '  poor  scholars.' 

This  last  provision — provision  for  the  'poor  scholar' 

strikes  me  as  a  manner  of  aiding  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning,  which  is  not  only  just  and  seemly,  but 
highly  beautiful.     It  sets  forth  one  of  those  elements 
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of  antique  greatness,  and  of  really  Christian  charity, 
which  may  frequently  be  traced  amidst  the  supersti- 
tions even  of  the  darkest  times.  The  genius  of 
our  country  has  often  found  her  favourite  children  at 
the  plow  or  the  loom.  Nor  has  it  been  thus  in  a  less 
degree  with  religion.  Indeed,  the  great  men  of  all 
lands  have  become  such  by  means  of  the  natural  or  of 
the  spiritual  possessions  which  Heaven  has  bestowed 
on  them,  and  not  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  the 
worldly  which  the  earth  has  thrown  about  them.  In 
his  general  providence,  no  less  than  in  religion,  God 
has  often  appeared  to  choose  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  mighty." 

The  doctor  then  enters  into  particulars,  and 
concludes  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  "dear  brethren," 
asking  them  to  bring  this  letter  before  their  people, 
and  in  the  final  paragraph  he  says:  "It  is  not  good 
that  our  people  should  be  strangers  to  the  influence 
of  such  modes  of  thought  as  belong  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  this  higher  form  of  usefulness.  So  far  as 
possible,  their  affections  should  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  such  ennobling  purposes,  and  they  should 
be  made  to  drink  of  the  pleasure  inseparable  from 
efforts  of  so  much  compass  and  enlightenment. 
What  we  want  in  our  churches  is  an  increase  of 
Christian  intelligence  and  Christian  piety,  and  what 
we  want  from  our  colleges  is  simply  that  they  should 
minister  largely, — more  largely  than  ever,  to  such 
increase."  This  noble  letter  must  have  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  churches. 
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The  first  sessional  anniversary  was  held  at  the 
college,  June  15th,  1844.  There  was  some  little 
pomp  and  circumstance  attending  it.  Two  days 
prior  to  it  a  public  breakfast  was  given  at  the  college 
to  invited  guests,  each  of  whom  might  bring  a  lady. 
They  were  able  leisurely  to  examine  the  building  and 
to  walk  about  the  grounds:  and  it  was  a  desirable 
opportunity,  for  money  was  again  needed. 

Many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution  came 
to  the  anniversary  meeting.  Dr.  Vaughan  gave  a 
report  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  college,  during 
this,  the  first  session ;  which  was  highly  satisfactory, 
as  it  regarded  the  peace  which  had  prevailed  and  the 
good  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  students. 

Mr.  Carlton,  the  treasurer,  presented  his  report. 
He  estimated  it  would  require  ^2,000  to  complete 
the  work,  which,  with  the  debt  transferred  from 
Blackburn  Academy,  would  require  ^2,745  to  be 
raised.  This  included  the  building  of  the  western 
wing,  the  entrance  lodge,  and  the  walls. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  cordially  passed  for  the 
success  of  the  building  operations  and  of  the  financial 
results,  and  trust  was  expressed  that  the  public  would 
once  again  cheerfully  respond  to  the  call  to  be  made 
upon  them  to  defray  the  needful  charges  for  com- 
pleting the  work. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  and  the  seconding 
of  Rev.  James  Turner,  the  following  important 
resolution  was  passed:  "That  considering  the  efforts 
now  making  to  extend  education  among  the  people, 
the  controversies  that  are  agitating  the  Church,  the 
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general  activity  of  the  human  mind  at  this  period,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  well  furnished,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  eminently  pious  ministers,  this  meeting 
regards  theological  institutions  properly  conducted 
as  of  paramount  importance;  and  it  trusts  that  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  so  auspiciously 
begun,  will  ever  be  distinguished  among  such  insti- 
tutions, by  the  eminence  of  the  literature,  the 
soundness  in  the  faith,  the  aptness  to  teach,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  men  who  shall  be  trained 
within  its  walls,  and  sent  forth  from  it  to  labour  in 
the  churches." 

This  was  supported  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher — ever 
an  advocate  of  primary  and  secondary  education — 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Glyde,  and  Dr.  Vaughan.  The 
last-named  gentleman,  commenting  upon  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Turner's  ("With  regard  to  the  resolution,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  went  a  great  length  in  support 
of  an  educated  ministry,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  been  afraid  lest  these  things  should  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place  than  was  due  to  them  "),  said, 
"It  might  seem  to  have  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Independents  that  there  had  been  too  much  of  an 
aiming  at  the  middle  classes  of  society.  In  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  Independent  body  was 
remarkable  for  the  power  and  influence  it  exercised  upon 
society  in  proportion  to  its  numbers ;  and  it  could  only 
be  attributed  to  this  circumstance  that  its  members 
were  of  the  middle  class,  and  were  possessed  of  great 
influence  because  of  their  position  and  intelligence. 
.     With    regard    to    the    capacity    of  men    of 
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learning  for  teaching  the  humbler  classes,  as  well  as 
the  higher,  he  had  a  strong  opinion.  The  man  who 
by  college  training,  or  anything  else,  could  give  proof 
of  his  power  upon  one  point,  whether  it  was  in 
mathematics  or  in  classical  literature,  was  a  man  to 
give  proofs  of  power  upon  another,  only  let  his  atten- 
tion be  fairly  directed  to  it."* 

At  the  luncheon  upwards  of  ^i,ioo  were  promised 
towards  the  amount  required  for  the  additional  works 
and  the  payment  of  the  Blackburn  debt. 

Thus  ended  a  peaceful  and  happy  day. 

Alas  !  that  dispeace  so  soon  followed  upon  it.  At 
the  opening  of  the  session,  September  4th,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hadfield  to  Dr.  Vaughan  was  read.  It 
was  "the  little  rift  within  the  lute"  that  wrought  dis- 
harmony and  estrangement.  It  was  a  painful  subject, 
because  it  made  good  men  to  differ  and  their  common 
cause  to  suffer ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
narrate  it. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Hadfield  stated  his  objections  to 
Dr.  Vaughan's  engaging  to  conduct  the  projected 
British  Quarterly  Review.  No  formal  motion  on  the 
subject  was  taken,  the  general  feeling  pervading  the 
committee  was  expressed  in  conversation  to  the  effect 
that  the  matter  was  one  in  which  the  committee  was 
not  called  to  interfere. 

But  the  committee  were  not  allowed  to  get  out  of 
their  difficulty  in  this  easy  fashion.  At  their  meeting 
on  November  nth,  a  distinct  challenge  was  thrown 

*A  full  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  The  Manchester  Times, 
June  15th,  1844. 
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down,  and  had  to  be  taken  up.  Meanwhile,  corres- 
pondence was  rife,  and  the  reader  should  have  the 
outlines  of  it  given  to  him. 

An  Anti-State  Church  Conference  was  held  on  30th 
April,  1844.  Several  distinguished  men  attended, 
and  papers  were  read  by  such  foremost  men  as  Revs. 
John  Burnet,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Edward  Miall,  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Dr.  Price,  and  others.  There  are  probably 
very  few  Independents  to-day  who  do  not  cordially 
approve  of  the  sentiments  and  the  action  of  the 
Liberation  Society;  but  it  was  not  so  fifty  years  ago. 
There  was  a  very  divided  feeling  among  Congrega- 
tionalists;  many  were  very  timid  and  feared  that 
politics  would  become  prominent  in  the  pulpit;  they, 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  the  Anti-State  Church 
movement.* 

Dr.  Price,  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  reviewed 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  with  unqualified 
satisfaction,  and  said,  "We  notice,  as  a  striking  feature 
of  these  meetings,  the  entire  absence  of  all  political 
discussions.  Not  a  petition  to  Parliament,  nor  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  nor  even  a  resolution  expressive 


*  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  personal  illustration.  My  grand- 
father was  the  treasurer,  my  father  the  secretary  of  the  Voluntary  Church 
Association,  at  Manchester,  in  1840,  and  afterwards  till  the  Society  was 
merged  in  the  London  Association.  When  they  applied  for  the  use  of 
Grosvenor  Street  Chapel  Vestry  for  a  public  meeting,  they  were  refused. 
Now  the  elder  applicant  had  been  a  church  member  during  the  whole  time 
of  Mr.  Roby's  ministration  at  the  chapel — 1807-1830, — and  after  his  death; 
he  had  also  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  twenty-one  years. 
The  younger  had  been  baptised  and  brought  up  in  the  same  place,  till  some 
time  after  his  marriage.  This,  surely,  was  some  guarantee  of  respectability, 
but  the  deacons  thought  it  more  prudent  to  refuse.  Mr.  Griffin,  on  the  other 
hand,  bid  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  Rusholme  Road,  and  the  meeting  was 
held  there. 
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of  a  political  sentiment,  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  a  great  part  of  the  men  assembled 
were  known  to  entertain  very  decided  political  views, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  maintenance. 
Still  they  met  for  a  specific  object,  one  paramount  to 
all  others,  over  which  they  had  prayed,  and  for 
which,  if  need  be,  they  were  prepared  to  make  costly 
sacrifice."* 

The  Congregational  Magazine  was  just  as  much 
opposed  to  the  movement. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  a  bold  man  when  roused,  a  true 
Independent,  had  a  curious  strain  of  conservatism  in 
his  nature ;  he  opposed  the  liberal  views  of  the  Eclectic. 
He  had  for  some  little  time  desired  to  edit  a  magazine, 
and  on  July  ist,  1844,  wrote  his  sentiments  to  Rev. 
John  Blackburn. f  He  sent  his  correspondent  a 
prospectus  of  the  scheme,  and  said  two-thirds  of  the 
guarantee  fund  had  been  obtained  in  Lancashire.  He 
continues,  "the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  about  the 
Eclectic.  But  the  Eclectic  has  thrown  itself  into  the 
hands  of  an  extreme  section  of  our  body,  and  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  majority,  whom  it  now 
represents,  resolve  on  having  a  representation  of  their 
own.  ...  All  sorts  of  gloomy  prophecies  and 
croakings  will  be  called  forth  by  this  rash  undertaking. 
Time  will  tell  on  which  side  there  is  wisdom.  If  some- 
thing vigorous  is  not  done  to  furnish  a  bold,  strong, 


*  John  Waddington,  D.D.,  Congregational  History,  continuation  to  1830,  p.  571, 
A  statement  is  given  in  these  pages  of  the  opinions  of  the  Congregational 
magazines  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review. 

]Ibid,  p.  575. 
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rallying  point  to  sober  thinking,  and  sober  action 
among  us,  the  time  of  our  strength  is  passed,  and 
deservedly  passed." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  criticism,  thirty-three  3-ears 
after  the  above  was  written,  of  a  very  friendly  hand 
to  Dr.  Vaughan.*  "Very  early  in  the  course  of  his 
residence  in  Manchester  he  started  the  British 
Quarterly  Review^  in  the  face  of  many  suspicions  and 
great  discouragements  from  various  parties.  In 
relation  to  it  his  conduct  was  hardly  such  as  to 
disarm  opposition  or  to  allay  doubt.  His  aim  was 
clear  to  himself,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  pursued 
it  was  straightforward  from  his  point  of  view;  but 
his  mode  of  action  provoked,  and  partly  justified, 
severe  criticisms,  and  not  a  little  angry  feeling  was 
roused  on  all  sides.  The  friends  of  the  old  Eclectic, 
which  did  immense  service  in  its  day,  were  not  un- 
naturally displeased  to  see  its  position  threatened  by 
a  new  rival,  and  one  which  was  started  in  such  a  way 
as  to  disparage  its  merits  and  work.  There  was 
political  as  well  as  literary  antagonism,  for  Dr. 
Vaughan  made  no  secret  of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  more  pronounced  policy  of  the  Extreme  Left 
among  his  own  friends,  and  one  object  which  he  con- 
templated in  the  establishment  of  the  new  review 
was  to  advocate  more  moderate  courses.  The 
discussion  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  for  a  time 
Dr.  Vaughan  suffered  from  it.  But  as  time  passed 
on  the  sore  feeling  of  the  time  died  away,  and  the 


•  The  Congregationalist,  \?>'j'j,  p.  142. 
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value  of  a  quarterly  organ  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formity, such  as  the  British  Quarterly  has  proved 
itself  to  be,  has  come  to  be  generally  recognised,  and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  Dr.  Vaughan  'did  few  better 
acts  of  service  than  its  establishment." 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  the  review  never 
paid  its  way;  it  had  a  subvention  from  the  first.  Its 
death  was  really  caused  by  the  success  of  new 
monthly  rivals  of  a  more  catholic  complexion.  People 
would  not  wait  three  months  for  an  article  when  they 
could  get  one  and  a  rejoinder  in  less  time,  and  when 
they  could  hear  both  sides  of  an  interesting  subject 
in  the  same  review.  The  Eclectic  also  died;  so  has 
the  Congregationalist.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  we 
have  no  organs  except  "religious"  newspapers! 

Mr.  Hadfield  sent  a  copy  of  his  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Vaughan  to  Dr.  Raffles,  and  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  issued  a  circular  to  his  friends  on 
August  26th,  1844,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  September,  to  adopt  final  measures 
relative  to  the  issue  of  the  review.  To  this  Mr. 
Hadfield  replied  on  September  4th,  saying  he  could 
not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  College  Committee 
owing  to  important  business,  but  he  desired  to  make 
his  views  known.  He  said:  "I  entertain  great 
doubts  as  to  any  success  of  the  work,  but  that  does 
not  officially  concern  the  committee;  yet  there  are 
considerations  that  do  affect  the  interests  of  the 
college  in  a  very  important  sense. 

"I  am   doubtful  whether  the  trust  deed  sanctions 
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any  engagement  by  the  tutors,  except  as  pastors  of 
churches,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee.  It  is,  however,  clear  to  me  that  such  an 
office  as  the  editor  of  such  a  work  will  very  much  risk 
the  prosperity  of  the  college,  which  at  this  state  of 
its  affairs  it  can  ill  afford  to  put  to  the  test. 

"I  sincerely  regret  that  I  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  stating  personally  all  my  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  in  writing,  by  letter;  but  as 
you  are  meeting  to-day,  and  as  I  am  sure  you  would 
wish  me  to  state  my  sentiments  with  candour,  I  feel 
constrained  thus  shortly  to  state  that  no  such  step 
should  be  undertaken  until  the  committee,  and 
indeed  the  friends  of  the  college  generally,  have  been 
consulted  on  the  subject. 

"The  great  object  of  our  ventures  and  sacrifices 
has  been,  and  still  is,  to  secure  a  good  training  for 
the  ministerial  office. 

"  We  have  not  yet  secured  that  object,  and  what- 
ever may  risk  it,  either  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
our  professors,  or  by  dividing  the  opinion  of  our 
constituents,  will  be  perfectly  ruinous  to  the  prospects 
of  success,  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  we  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  obtain,  and  the  loss  of  which  would 
not  be  compensated  by  success  of  any  sort  in  any 
other  department. 

"I  stated  my  sentiments  yesterday  in  a  note  to 
the  treasurer  (Mr.  Carlton),  and  requested  him  to 
show  the  letter  to  Dr.  Raffles." 

Dr.  Vaughan  replied  to  Mr.  Hadfield  on  the  same 
day  as  the  receipt  of  his  letter.     He  said  Mr.  Had- 
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field's  communication  had  surprised  him  exceedingly. 
"Nearly  three  months  since  I  made  this  matter 
known  to  you,  and  you  expressed  your  approval  of  it 
as  a  'most  important'  object,  and  now  at  the  moment 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  you  interfere 
in  this  form.  I  would  entreat  you  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  this  evening,  and  to  state  then  what  you 
wish  to  communicate.  No  engagement  beside  can 
possibly  be  of  equal  importance." 

Mr.  Hadfield  replied  on  the  following  day,  and 
told  Dr.  Vaughan  that  he  had  not  received  his  letter 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  He  then  explained 
as  follows  :  "When  I  was  indisposed  at"  Southport, 
and  received  your  application  to  become  a  subscriber, 
I  did  not  consider,  as  I  ought  to  have  done  and  have 
since  done,  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  my  letter  of 
yesterda}^,  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  you  sustain 
any  inconvenience  by  this ;  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  express  my  surprise  that  the  college  committee 
has  not  to  this  day  been  consulted.  It  is  to  the 
committee,  however,  and  not  to  such  a  meeting  as 
that  of  last  evening,  to  which  you  invited  me,  that  I 
should  think  of  submitting  my  views,  and  by  this,  I 
need  not  say,  I  intend  no  disrespect  whatever  to 
yourself  or  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  constituted  it. 

"The  chairman.  Dr.  Raffles,  is  probably  aware  of 
my  sentiments,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit 
whether  we  had  not  better  advise  with  him.  It  is 
possible  I  may  do  so  on  my  return,  or  write  him 
during  my  absence. 

"That  distinguished  man  has  had  his  heart  bound 
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Up  in  the  welfare  of  the  college,  and  he,  and  many 
of  us,  have  been  filled  with  hope  and  exultation, 
arising  from  the  present  position  and  future  prospects 
of  this  invaluable  institution.  To  your  care,  as 
president,  under  the  Great  Shepherd,  it  was,  I 
believe,  cordially  and  thankfully  committed. 

"We  hoped  to  have  seen  it  the  glory  of  our 
churches  in  the  north  of  England.  I  trust  nothing 
will  occur  to  blight  such  a  hope  as  this," 

There  were  two  questions  at  issue.  The  freedom 
of  action  of  a  man  of  literary  ability,  who  wanted  to 
make  his  views  known  and  his  opinions  felt ;  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  college. 

These  pages  have  already  shown  how  full  the  hands 
of  all  the  professors  were;  the  president's  more 
especially.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Hadfield,  who  undoubtedly  had  originated  the 
movement  for  a  new  college,  and  had  stuck  to  it  till 
it  was  out  of  debt  and  in  active  work,  should  feel 
alarmed  that  his  pet  project  should  be  ruined  by  the 
very  man  to  whom  he  looked  most  for  help. 

On  the  gth  of  September,  he  wrote  from  Harrogate 
to  Dr.  Raffles,  in  which  he  puts  himself  in  the 
doctor's  hands  to  say  whether  he  ought  to  be 
prevented  from  doing  his  duty  (by  protesting)  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  upon  his  present 
convictions,  and  if  the  doctor  thought  it  did,  he 
would  instantly  resign. 

"My  opinion  is"  he  said,  "that  the  undertaking 
would  be  incompatible  with  Dr.  Vaughan's  duties, 
and  by  no   means   a    suitable    engagement   as   the 
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Divinity  Professor — that  his  new  engagement  would 
require  more  time  and  energy  than  his  present  office 
requires,  and  he  would  be  unequal  to  both,  and  our 
interest  must  suffer  in  his  hands.  I  also  think  his 
production  would  divide  the  feelings,  and  neutralise 
the  energies  of  many  of  our  friends — when  union  is 
indispensable. 

"He  could  not  possibly  be  neutral  on  the  great 
questions  that  now  divide  the  Church,  and  one  party 
must  feel  aggrieved.  .  .  .  The  North  British  Review, 
about  to  be  issued  would  meet  the  wants  of  one 
section.  Whilst  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  a 
work  of  nearly  forty  years  standing,  denounces 
the  new  publication  as  hostile  to  itself,  and  as 
disingenuous  in  its  professions. 

"I  fear  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  at  this  early 
stage  of  our  affairs,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  a  bad 
beginning  and  a  bad  sign  of  what  to  expect.  We 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  Christian  public  will 
become  very  sensitive,  and  very  sore,  on  this  subject. 
I  therefore  entrust  these  considerations  to  you,  thus 
early,  that  something  may  be  done  by  the  committee 
to  vindicate  its  own  claims,  before  this  project 
proceeds  any  further." 

Reflection  did  not  change  Mr.  Hadfield's  opinion; 
on  October  ist,  and  again  next  day,  he  wrote  from 
York  to  Dr.  Raffles,  protesting  against  Dr.  Vaughan 
taking  up  this  fixed  literary  work.  It  would  appear 
by  the  context  that  Dr.  Raffles  had  written  a  sooth- 
ing and  excusatory  letter;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Hadfield.     He  bluntly  said  in  reply:   "  I  do  not 
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consider  such  authorship  as  that  to  which  you  refer, 
to  be  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  quarterly 
production  that  is  contemplated,  and  which  will 
require  an  amount  of  labour  and  research  far  greater 
than  the  official  duties  of  Dr.  Vaughan  at  the  college." 
He  thought  the  college  got  very  little  of  the  Principal's 
time  as  it  was,  owing  to  his  preaching  engagements 
on  Sundays — which  necessitated  more  or  less  absence 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  in  journeying;  and  he  felt 
the  violation  of  the  trust  deed  so  strongly  that  he 
was  determined  to  appeal  to  the  trustees  and  sub- 
scribers if  the  committee  did  not  take  up  the  matter. 

Here  he  seems  to  have  lost  patience,  and  with  that 
weakness  he  began  to  lose  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
esteemed  him  highly. 

On  the  2nd  October  he  wrote  again,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Price,  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 
That  letter  is  not  before  us;  but  Mr.  Hadfield  said: 
"This  untoward  step  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is  beginning  to 
work  its  mischievous  course.  My  belief  is  that 
Dr.  Price  is  right,  and  that  Dr.  Vaughan's  opinions 
on  Church  and  State  will  ruin  the  college  subscription 
list.  The  bulk  of  our  subscribers  are  voluntaries, 
and  our  trust  deed  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  consider 
every  subscriber  will  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
project." 

But  Mr.  Hadfield  did  not  receive  much  comfort. 
Dr.  Raffles  said  in  reply  that  Dr.  Price's  letter  ''puts 
the  objections  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  intended  review  in  a 
form  with  which  I  cannot  intermeddle,  and  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy,"     This  would  appear  to  have 
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been  the  opinion  of  many  other  ministers  and  laymen. 
Mr.  Kelly  wrote  very  strongly,  and  Mr.  R.  Fletcher 
said  he  could  hear  of  no  one  who  sympathised  with 
Mr.  Hadfield's  views.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Vaughan  had  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of 
eminent  writers  in  literature  and  science,  and  he  was 
also  backed  by  a  goodly  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
guarantee  fund.  It  is  too  far  back  for  the  writer  to 
remember  the  state  of  feeling  on  this  question,  but 
it  is  probable  that  many  were  anxious  to  see  the 
review  and  to  guarantee  its  editor,  quite  apart  from 
his  political  opinions.  He  remembers  that  both  the 
Eclectic  and  the  British  Quarterly  found  a  welcome  in 
his  father's  house,  and  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  Lancashire  that  they  had  a  man 
at  the  head  of  their  college  who  was  prepared  to 
support  evangelical  opinions  in  a  form  similar  to 
those  old-established  and  most  respectable  Whig 
and  Tory  organs,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews. 

But  this  did  not  influence  Mr.  Hadfield.  He 
issued  a  notice  to  the  members  of  the  college  com- 
mittee, informing  them  of  his  intention  to  raise  a 
distinct  issue  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

This  most  important  meeting  was  held  November 
nth,  1844.  There  were  present:  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles 
in  the  chair ;  Revs.  R.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Clunie,  Dr. 
Halley,  Dr.  Massie,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Davidson, 
Jonathan  Sutcliffe,  A.  Fraser,  W.  Roaf,  J.  L.  Poore, 
James  Gwyther,  James  Griffin,  James  Turner, 
T.    Atkin,    John   Kelly;    Messrs.   George    Hadfield, 
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J.  O.  Jones,  Joseph  Thompson,  Samuel  Dewhurst, 
Wilham  Kay,  S.  Blackburn,  C.  P.  Mason  (professor), 
Thomas  Haigh,  J.  Hamer,  James  Carlton,  Ibotson 
Walker,  G.  Gooddie,  Samuel  Fletcher,  Thomas 
Barnes,  E.  Coward,  J.  H.  Hulme. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business, 
Mr.  Hadfield  moved,  and  Rev.  James  Turner 
seconded,  the  following  resolution:  "That  it  be 
represented  by  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  this 
meeting,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  his  under- 
taking the  editorship  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review, 
as  proposed  in  a  printed  circular  published  by  himself, 
for  the  discussion  of  politics  and  literary,  scientific, 
and  other  subjects,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
momentous  duties  of  his  office  and  calling  as  president 
and  theological  professor  in  this  college,  and  if 
sanctioned  by  this  committee  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  trusts  of  the  foundation  deed,  under  which 
this  property  is  held." 

The  following  amendment  was  then  moved  by 
Rev.  John  Kelly,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Halley: 
"That  this  committee  distinctly  disavow  all  right  to 
control  the  literary  engagements  of  the  professors  of 
this  college,  so  long  as  those  engagements  do  not 
interfere  with  the  duties  peculiar  to  their  office;  nor 
do  they  pretend  in  any  way  to  intermeddle  with 
their  opinions  on  general  subjects,  or  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  may  choose  to  give  them 
public  expression, 

"  That  they  do  not  regard  the  connexion  of  the 
Rev.   Dr.  Vaughan,   their  esteemed   president,  with 
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the  projected  Quarterly  Review  as  at  all  inconsistent 
with  his  position  and  official  duties,  or  at  variance 
with  the  best  interests  of  this  institution. 

"And  that,  therefore,  they  expressly  repudiate 
the  disposition  to  entertain  any  question  on  a  sub- 
ject so  completely  beyond  their  province." 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  chair  the 
amendment  was  carried,  three  hands  being  held  up 
against  it. 

So  ended  the  controversy. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Hadfield's  name  drops  out  of 
the  lists  of  the  committee.  Happily,  in  later  years 
his  sympathies  revived.  Mr.  Hadfield  was  a  man 
who  held  very  decided  views,  and  when  he  thought  he 
was  right  he  clung  to  his  opinions  as  a  religious  duty. 
Doubtless  this  had  its  drawbacks  and  inconveniences, 
but  this  tenacity  of  purpose  enabled  him  to  do  much 
good  work  in  Parliament  in  later  days.  It  must  have 
cost  him  very  much  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the 
college,  an  institution  which  probably  would  not  have 
existed  for  many  years  but  for  his  indomitable  per- 
severance. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  fuller  notice  of  Mr. 
Hadfield's  life  and  work;  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject,  will  find  it  fully  dealt  with  by  a  sympa- 
thetic but  faithful  writer — the  Rev.  James  Griffin,  in 
his  Memories  of  the  Past,  chapter  lo. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  December 
23rd,  1844.  There  were  several  subjects  for  congra- 
tulation: the  western  wing  was  completed,  the  walling 
at  the  boundary  of  the  estate    and   the   lodge   was 
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built;  but  the  debt  had  increased  to  ^3,245.  i8s.  gd. 
Four  handsome  oak  bookcases  had  been  presented, 
and  these  were  gradually  being  filled  with  books. 
Mr.  Moses  Hadfield,  of  Mottram,  had  bequeathed 
^600  to  found  a  scholarship,  an  example  which  was 
afterwards  copied  with  good  results. 

The  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  Dr.  Vaughan,  R.  Fletcher, 
J.  Kelly,  and  Messrs.  S.  Fletcher  and  J.  Carlton, 
were  deputed  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
London,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
collegiate  education.  At  a  later  meeting.  Dr. 
Vaughan  stated  that  at  the  meeting  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  colleges  had  come 
under  discussion;  that  the  debates  had  been  con- 
ducted in  an  amicable  spirit;  that  the  decisions 
come  to  were  unanimous;  that  nothing  done  was 
regarded  as  binding  on  any  institution  whatever; 
and  that  the  proceedings  would  shortly  be  published 
and  distributed  among  the  committees  and  supporters 
of  the  various  colleges. 

There  were  twenty-four  students  in  the  college  at 
the  close  of  1844. 

The  readers  of  these  pages  are  aware  that  the 
system  adopted  was  collegiate,  in  its  fullest  sense. 
The  students  who  were  admitted  within  its  walls  for 
instruction,  were  also  boarded,  and  for  the  best  part 
of  five  years  made  the  place  their  home.  To  a  large 
extent  their  world  was  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of 
the  building,  except  when  they  went  out  to  preach. 
Two  professors  were  resident,  and  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  of  the  inmates. 
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The  question  has  often  been  asked — Was  this  a 
wise  system  ?  Let  a  former  inmate  of  the  college 
give  his  opinion.*  "  It  was  certainly  strange  that 
students  who  were  Christian  professors,  and  were 
dedicated  by  their  own  intelligent  and  voluntary  act 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  should  be  placed  under  a 
discipline  more  exacting,  more  severe,  and  more 
calculated  to  repress  the  growth  of  self-reliance  than 
that  applied  to  youths  fresh  from  school  and  without 
any  special  qualification  for  self-government.  It  has 
often  struck  me  that  the  system  of  tutelage  main- 
tained in  our  denominational  colleges  is  singularly 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  very  qualities 
necessary^  for  one  who  is  to  be  a  pastor  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  a  ruler  of  men  as  well  as  a  teacher  of 
truth.  It  is  true  that  it  converts  the  college  into 
a  superior  sort  of  school,  and  that  it  is  a  survival  of 
the  old  dissenting  academy.  That  both  tutor  and 
pupil  are  troubled  by  it  is  certain,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  professor  combines  tact  and  knowledge  of  men 
with  his  knowledge  of  books  that  the  arrangement  is 
likely  to  work  smoothly.  The  wisest  man  is  he  who 
trusts  most  to  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  the  students 
themselves." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
former  student  says  not  a  few  ministers  would  say 
that  they  profited  at  least  as  much  by  the  life  in  the 


*  The  Congregationalist ,  March,  1882,  p.  198.  I  suppose  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  is  the  author  of  those  most  interesting  "Chapters 
from  the  Life  of  a  Congregational  Minister?"  It  seems  a  pity  that  those 
valuable  sketches  should  remain  buried  in  the  pages  of  a  defunct  magazine. 
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house  and  the  free  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
students  as  by  the  direct  instructions  in  the  lecture 
room ;  and  he  speaks  with  great  delight  of  the 
exchange  of  views  at  the  supper  table,  when  the 
students  had  come  home  on  Sunday  night  from  their 
preaching. 

Something  may  be  said  from  the  "  dear  hearer's" 
point  of  view.  To  him  it  was  often  the  reverse  of 
pleasant  to  listen  to  the  man  of  imperfect  early 
education  who,  after  three  or  four  years  residence  in 
the  college,  gave  out  his  opinions  with  an  air  of 
confidence  worthy  of  one  who  knew  everything  and 
thought  he  was  addressing  entirely  ignorant  auditors. 
At  an  annual  meeting  Dr.  Vaughan  once  playfully 
ridiculed  these  mannerisms,  and  turning  to  the 
chairman  appealed  for  patience.  "  We  too.  Doctor, 
in  our  youth,  had  our  high  flights  ;  but  we  came 
down  again,  so  will  they  !  " 

Not  the  least  valuable  result  of  the  training  at 
Owens  College  is  that  this  "priggishness,"  the  result 
of  isolation,  has  been  entirely  killed. 

The  work  of  the  college  continued  to  prosper;  and 
expression  of  satisfaction  was  given  at  the  sessional 
anniversary  in  1846.  It  was  resolved:  "That  this 
meeting  rejoices  in  the  establishment  and  successful 
progress  of  this  institution,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
as  an  important  part  of  the  general  provision  necessary 
for  placing  the  education  of  Nonconformists  on  a 
level  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  trusts  that 
it  may  be  followed  in  due  time  by  other  measures  for 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  among  our 
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congregations  and  families  the  benefits  of  superior 
instruction." 

A  very  hazy  and  imperfect  idea  prevails  of  the 
work  done  in  a  college;  it  may  be  instructive,  there- 
fore, to  give  in  detail  what  was  the  course  of  study 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
much  more  severe  now. 

The  course  in  the  president's  department  included 
lectures  on  the  Atonement,  Justification,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sacraments,  Church  Polity, 
Discipline,  and  Pastoral  Science;  Mental  Philosophy 
and  part  of  a  course  on  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
students  were  required  to  produce  weekly  papers 
presenting  a  digest  of  their  own  reading  and  reflection 
on  the  subjects  brought  before  them  in  the  lectures. 
One  hour  a  week  was  given  to  Homiletics,  when  a 
sermon  was  read,  and  instruction  was  delivered 
bearing  immediately  on  the  duties  of  the  pulpit. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature  (Dr. 
Davidson's)  the  theological  students  read  during  the 
year  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Greek,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Isaiah  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
Those  writings  were  expounded  in  lectures.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  professor  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Gospels,  in  which  all  topics  connected 
with  the  divine  authority  and  interpretation  of  each 
were  copiously  discussed.  Two  classes  were  in- 
structed in  Hebrew  Grammar  and  read  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  original.  A  course  of  lectures 
was  delivered  on  the  Lutheran  Reformation  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  1555,  and  reference  was  made  to 
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the  spread  of  the  Reformation  tenets  in  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  junior  students  were  placed  in  two  divisions. 
During  six  months  those  in  the  higher  division  read 
the  sixth  book  of  Thucydides,  part  of  the  Satires 
and  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus. 
In  Mathematics,  the  departments  studied  were 
Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry  and 
Conic  Sections.  These  subjects,  with  Logic  and 
Ancient  History,  formed  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
class.  After  the  vacation  the  same  students  read 
five  books  of  the  Iliad,  together  with  the  Orations 
Pro  Lege  Manilla,  Pro  Marcello,  In  Verrem  Actio 
Prima,  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero;  and 
studied  Logic,  Mathematics  (including  the  Theory 
of  Proportion,  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Euclid, 
and  Solid  Geometry),  and  Roman  History. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  junior  students,  the 
subjects  in  the  first  half-year  were  Cicero's  Oration 
Pro  Plancio,  and  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 
Later  in  the  3^ear  they  took  the  third  book  of 
Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  and  the  Cataline  Con- 
spiracy of  Sallust.  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry, 
History,  and  general  Grammar,  also  formed  part  of 
their  work. 

The  report  at  the  winter  meeting  insisted  that  it 
was  not  the  time  to  relax  in  the  effort  necessary  to 
support  institutions  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
Christian  ministry  among  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  great  question  of  the  day,  and  that  which  was 
likely  to  be  such  for  some  time  to  come,  was  education. 
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All  classes  seemed  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
more  thoroughly  instructing  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  country  were 
directing  their  earnest  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  the  methods  in  which  that  great  object  might  be 
realised.  None  could  reasonably  doubt  that,  as  the 
result  of  so  much  interest  and  discussion,  some  more 
effectual  means  would  be  adopted  to  promote  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation  of  the  community.  In 
addition  to  the  desire  for  a  wider  primary  education,  it 
was  increasingly  felt  that  there  was  need  of  more  Lay 
Colleges,  such  as  might  secure  a  university  education 
to  larger  numbers  than  could  at  present  acquire  it. 
With  such  an  institution — a  university  based  upon 
liberal  principles — the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester  would  ere  long  be  provided ;  the 
munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Owens  having 
placed  that  measure  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
"With  these  signs  of  the  times,"  said  the  report, 
"your  committee  heartily  sympathise,  regarding  them 
as  indications  that  the  age  of  popular  ignorance  and 
superstition  is  passing  away.  These  facts,  however, 
do  but  the  more  powerfully  evince  to  them  the 
paramount  importance  of  providing  for  the  churches 
a  ministry  whose  education  shall  keep  pace  in  every 
respect  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  times. 
In  this  view  they  regard  it  as  a  propitious  circum- 
stance that  this  Theological  College  should  have 
been  called  into  existence  in  the  van  of  such  efforts, 
in  place  of  being  left  in  the  rear  of  them."  The 
hope  was  that  these  institutions  would  be  mutually 
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helpful  through  healthy  competition.  The  theo- 
logical colleges  must  attain  to  a  high  intellectual 
standard  to  meet  the  wants  of  more  highly  cultured 
congregations  ;  the  lay  colleges  must  supply  more 
highly  trained  and  gifted  students. 

This  notice  of  the  Owens  College  of  the  future  is 
most  interesting.  It  was  not  to  be  a  University, 
but  it  was  destined  to  become  the  first  and  chief 
college  of  a  local  university  of  the  highest  class,  and  to 
be  its  seat.  It  is  most  gratifying  that  an  institution 
that  was  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  so  very 
materially  should  receive  so  cordial  a  recognition  ; 
and  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Lancashire  College 
helped  in  no  small  degree  to  encourage  and  sustain 
it  when  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  it  would  be  a 
complete  failure. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1847  the  committee  had 
the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  building  was  free 
from  debt,  but  there  was  need  for  an  increased 
subscription  list  to  meet  current  wants.  The  library 
also  needed  attention.  Many  of  the  books  that  had 
been  "generously"  given  were  worthless,  and  it  was 
most  desirable  to  augment  the  library  by  a  systematic 
addition  of  the  best  modern,  as  well  as  the  choicest 
standard  works.  Fresh  contributions  were  therefore 
asked  for. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  only  true  way 
of  making  a  library  great  is  by  giving  a  free  hand 
to  the  education  committee  to  purchase  standard 
works  when  they  are  offered.  This  can  be  done  (if 
the  finances  permit)    by  an  annual  grant   from   the 
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college  chest ;  or  it  may  be  done  with  great  advantage 
by  special  bequests.  Far  more  good  can  be  done  by 
such  bequests  than  by  leaving  money  for  small  and 
insufficient  scholarships. 

The  report  for  1847  lamented  the  small  number  of 
students  in  the  college — twenty-two — and  urged  the 
pastors  of  churches  to  seek  out  and  encourage  capable 
and  pious  young  men  to  come  forward  and  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  So  far 
Manchester  had  only  furnished  three  men.  The 
committee  feared  that  the  small  number  of  applicants 
would  result  in  unworthy — i.e.,  insufficiently  educated, 
ill-trained — men  being  admitted.  Alas!  it  w^as  but 
too  true;  men  were  admitted,  and  some  of  them, 
having  received  a  good  education,  went  over  to  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  committee  sounded 
their  note  of  warning  to  the  churches,  and  said: 
"Your  committee  trusts  that  one  of  the  last  means  of 
recruiting  the  numbers  of  its  students  to  which  this 
college  will  resort,  will  be  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  its  requirements  to  such  an  extent  as  to  tempt 
the  entrance,  in  larger  numbers,  of  such  as,  though 
pious  and  sincere,  and  within  certain  limits  adapted 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  portion  of  the  field  of  labour, 
are  not  the  men  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  to  present 
the  truths  of  religion  to  their  hearers  with  the  clearness, 
comprehensiveness  and  power  which,  in  their  various 
kinds,  are  now  demanded  in  every  other  department 
of  knowledge.  The  Christian  minister  ought  not  to 
appear  to  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the 
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teachers  of  science  and  philosophy,  still  less  when 
contrasted  with  the  advocates  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity.  It  is  for  our  churches  and  congregations 
to  see  to  it  that  the  right  men  are  forthcoming;  and 
that,  when  they  present  themselves  and  have  prepared 
for  their  work,  they  are  maintained  with  the  hearti- 
ness, affection,  and  liberality,  to  which  a  faithful  and 
able  pastor  is  entitled  at  the  hands  of  the  flock  over 
which  he  presides." 

These  were  wise  words,  but  they  were  unheeded. 
By  and  by  not  only  were  insufficiently  educated 
men  received,  but  the  committee  established  a 
"preparatory  class"  to  coach  up  lame  ducks  to 
enable  them  to  find  an  entrance  to  the  classes  of  the 
college.  In  other  words  a  school  of  a  very  low 
standard  was  set  up,  with  the  disastrous  result  that 
unsatisfactory  men  were  received,  and  that  they 
depressed  the  whole  tone  of  the  college. 

Happily  there  is  not  much  fear  of  such  things 
to-day. 

Before  turning  away  from  this  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  experience 
both  as  a  student,  and  later  as  a  member  of  committee 
of  the  college.  ***0f  our  number  there  was  far 
too  large  a  proportion  of  men  who  did  not  enter  into 
our  ministry,  or  entered  it  only  to  leave  it  after  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  trial.  It  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  such  cases;  but  if  college  committees  would 
exercise  more  care  in  admission  to  a  college  it  would 

♦"Chapters,"  &c.,  p.  378  in  The  Congrcgationalist,  1882. 
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probably  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  When 
a  youth  desires  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  with  that  view  applies  for  admission  to  a  college, 
it  seems  hard  to  put  a  stern  negative  on  his  applica- 
tion. But  very  often  it  would  be  the  kindest  as  well 
as  the  wisest  course.  There  are  few  cases  in  which 
a  maxim  of  mercy,  which  gives  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  wherever  there  is  uncertainty,  is  less  applicable 
than  here.  Where  there  is  serious  ground  to  question 
the  capacity  or  fitness  of  a  candidate,  it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  best  to  interpose  an  obstacle  at  the 
preliminary  stage  of  his  career.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  too  often  in  committees  an  amiable  and 
kindly  desire  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  so  men  are 
introduced  to  the  college  to  spend  years  in  study  for 
which  they  have  little  taste  and  less  ability,  and 
are  then  sent  into  a  ser\-ice  for  which  they  lack 
competency,  and  in  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
fail.  From  these  Dissenting  failures  the  Anglican 
Church  recruits  her  ranks,  and  then  parades,  from 
time  to  time,  the  number  of  converts  from  the 
Dissenting  ministry.  It  was  so  with  some  of  my 
own  fellow-students,  and  among  their  successors  in 
the  college.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  our 
colleges  educate,  at  the  cost  of  our  churches,  men  for 
service  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Still  there  are 
compensations.  Whether  the  Established  Church 
has  gained  much  by  their  accession  I  cannot  tell,  but 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
they  have  been  no  loss  to  Dissent.  I  do  not  deny 
that  some  of  them  were  worthy  men,  but  few,  if  any, 
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were  qualified  to  be  teachers  and  leaders  of  men. 
Possibly  they  may  do  more  good  in  a  church  where 
less  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  men  rests  upon 
the  minister." 

In  the  year  1849  the  college  lost  the  valuable 
services  of  their  classical  teacher,  Professor  Mason. 
He  had  the  offer  of  a  partnership  in  a  large  school 
near  London.  The  committee  felt  sincere  regret  in 
parting  with  Mr.  Mason,  and  in  a  resolution  stated 
they  could  not  let  him  go  without  expressing  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  the  very  eminent  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  institution.  His  sound 
learning  and  accurate  scholarship,  together  with  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  multifarious 
branches  of  literature  and  science  which  had  apper- 
tained to  his  department,  had  secured  for  him 
universal  admiration  and  confidence,  whilst  his 
unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
his  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  demanded  the  cordial  recognition  of 
the  constituents,  as  they  had  already  earned  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  students  who  had 
enjoyed  their  advantage. 

His  place  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley, 
M.A. 

The  income  fell  short  of  the  requirements  and  the 
college  again  was  in  debt ;  but  this  had  the  excellent 
result  of  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  churches,  and 
the  congregational  collections  that  year  amounted  to 
;f4i6.  There  were  also  lamentations  that  so  few 
students  came  to  the  house,  and  after  careful  thought 
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the  committee  were  induced  to  relax  the  resokition 
to  make  each  student  pay  for  his  board.  The  sum 
was  reduced  to  ^20  a  year. 

Dr.  Vaughan  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
preliminary  instruction  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college,  and  after  considerable  discussion  that 
it  was  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for  placing 
young  men,  deemed  eligible  for  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  for  a  short  time  with  some 
minister  or  ministers  in  the  district,  to  receive  such 
preliminary  instruction  as  might  be  necessary  for 
their  admission  to  the  college.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hadfield  presented  to  the  college  the  legal 
documents  in  the  Lady  Hewley  case.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  appointed  treasurer ;  Dr.  Clunie  resigned 
his  post  as  joint  secretary,  and  it  was  determined  to 
appoint  an  assistant  secretary  and  collector. 

The  year  1850  ended  auspiciously,  and  the  college 
was  once  more  entirely  free  from  debt.  The  report 
(Dr.  Davidson  wrote  it)  says:  "The  College  is  now 
in  a  better  position  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  its  friends  to  continue  their  interest 
in  it."  The  committee  being  in  such  an  excellent 
position  as  regards  funds,  resolved,  in  the  early  days 
of  1 85 1  to  supply  the  college  with  gas  and  to  expend 
some  money  in  painting  the  interior.  They  placed 
three  students  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Lancaster,  for  preliminary  training,  and  the  result 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  college 
began  to  receive  some  benefit  from  the  Lady  Hewley 
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suit,  and  one  of  its  students  having  won  a  scholar- 
ship was  enabled  to  pay  something  towards  his 
commons.  But  a  much  more  important  subject  came 
up  for  consideration.  The  students  flatly  refused  to 
attend  the  classes  of  the  newly  appointed  professor  of 
General  Literature.  The  state  of  things  was  suffi- 
ciently alarming.  A  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed,  and  as  a  result  the  students  were 
reprimanded,  the  tutor  was  condoled  with;  but  it 
was  reported  that  the  chair  was  too  heavily  weighted ; 
a  division  of  subjects  was  made,  and  he  had  Logic, 
Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  assigned  to  him,  but 
was  relieved  of  Classics.  It  was  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  trustees  of  Owens  College  to  see  whether 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  college  to  take 
over  the  students  for  classical  subjects. 

Meanwhile  it  was  resolved  to  take  counsel's  opinion 
upon  the  position,  and  the  college  solicitor  put  a  case 
before  Mr.  Richard  Malins,  Q.C.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  college  had  been  instituted  for 
the  instruction  of  pious  young  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  the  nature  of  whose  studies  were  indicated, 
and  that  professors  and  committee  men  had  to  be 
members  of  a  Congregational  Church;  that  Mr. 
Owens  had  recently  established  a  college  in  Man- 
chester where  secular  instruction  was  given ;  that  it 
was  desirable  to  send  the  Lancashire  College  students 
to  Owens  College  for  this  class  of  teaching;  that  it 
would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  them  in  their 
theological  training;  would  it  therefore  be  competent 
for  the  committee  of  Lancashire  College  to  use  its 
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funds  in  paying  the  fees  demanded  by  Owens  College 
for  the  instruction  they  would  give?  Whether  the 
committee  could  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
trustees  of  Owens  College  without  calling  a  special 
general  meeting  to  approve  of  the  suggested  action  ? 
Mr.  Malins's  reply  was  perfectly  clear.    He  said  : — 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  for  the  attendance  of  the  students 
at  Owens  College,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  spirit 
and  object  of  the  rules.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  committee  may,  without  calling  a  general 
meeting,  carry  it  into  effect  under  such  regulations 
as  they  think  fit ;  and  may  apply  the  funds  under 
their  control,  and  applicable  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  in  paying  the  fees  for  such  attendance 
and  the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  "  Richard  Malins. 

"Lincoln's  Inn, 

"22nd  April,  1851." 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
trustees,  and,  as  an  experiment,  several  students 
regularly  attended  the  classes  in  Quay  Street ;  but 
the  Committee  resented  to  themselves  the  right  to 
judge  by  results  the  desirableness  of  perpetuating 
the  arrangement. 

The  experinent  of  sending  ill-educated  candidates 
to  Lancaster,  under  the  tutorial  care  of  Rev.  James 
Fleming,  M.A.,  appeared  to  work  satisfactorily.  It 
tested  the  men's  intellectual  fitness  for  harder  work 
before   they  were  enrolled  at   the  college.      At  the 
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meeting  of  the  committee  September  loth,  1851,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  that 
the  session  of  the  students  at  Lancaster  should 
henceforth  commence  in  the  first  week  of  October 
and  close  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

During  the  year  1851  Mr.  James  Carlton,  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  college,  died,  and,  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  December  2gth  of  that  year,  the  following 
resolution,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Kershaw, 
M.P.,  was  passed:  "In  relation  to  the  lamented 
death  of  James  Carlton,  Esq.,  this  meeting  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  their  heartfelt  grief 
on  the  removal  of  such  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness. 

"They  desire  to  express  their  sincere  condolence 
and  deeply  felt  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  widow 
and  fatherless  family  under  the  irreparable  loss  they 
have  sustained,  and  they  earnestly  pray  that  the  God 
of  all  consolation  may  support  and  solace  them  under 
this  heavy  trial,  and  mercifully  overrule  it  for  their 
lasting  good. 

"They  bear  their  willing  testimony,  in  common 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Christian  public,  to 
the  eminent  qualities  possessed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Carlton,  combining,  as  he  did  so  many  excellencies 
that  adorn  private  life,  a  high  reputation  as  a 
merchant  and  consistency  of  deportment  as  a  zealous 
and  devoted  Christian  ever  alive  to  the  varied 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Many  of  the  constituents  feel  that  they  have  by 
this  event  sustained  an  individual  loss  in  the  removal 
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of  a  beloved  personal  friend,  while  the  college  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  true-hearted  and  munificent 
supporters.  Mr.  Carlton  showed  his  deep  sense  ot 
the  value  of  this  institution,  not  only  by  his  large 
contributions  made  to  the  building,  to  the  annual 
revenue,  the  library,  the  support  of  individual 
students  needing  assistance,  and  to  the  supply  of 
various  special  wants  which  arose  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  also  by  the  time  he  devoted  to  its  interests  and 
the  influence  he  used  with  others  on  its  behalf, 

"  Called  to  the  treasurership  at  a  time  of  great 
emergency,  he  rendered  the  college  the  most  efficient 
service,  not  alone  by  his  princely  liberality,  but  by 
the  confidence  in  the  public  mind  which  his  character 
inspired,  by  his  wise  counsels,  his  conciliatory 
manners,  and  his  untiring  energy  ;  and  continuing  in 
that  office  for  a  period  of  six  years  he  had  the 
satisfaction  at  length  of  seeing  the  institution,  placed 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  nor  did  he  with- 
draw from  its  duties  until  declining  health  rendered 
such  a  step  imperatively  necessary. 

"  While  thus  giving  utterance  to  their  grief  and  to 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained  this 
meeting  would  bow  with  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  and  all-wise  disposer  of  events,  trusting 
that  it  may  please  Him  to  raise  up  many  more  who 
shall  emulate  so  bright  and  beneficent  an  example." 

The  year  1852  was  one  of  quiet  progress,  and  its 

annals    are    few.      A    portrait   of   Dr.  Vaughan — by 

Mr.    Philip    Westcott — was    presented    by    James 

Piatt,  Esq.,  of  Oldham;  some  books  bequeathed  by 
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Dr.  Pye  Smith  were  received,  and  occasioned  a  very 
becoming  appeal  for  a  fund  for  purchasing  books  in 
a  systematic  manner.  It  had  been  customary  to 
charge  a  fee  of  ^/['lo  per  annum  for  students'  "battels," 
but  as  there  was  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
amount,  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  the  students 
provide  their  own  tea  and  coffee;  lastly,  it  was 
resolved  that  those  students  who  paid  their  own 
expenses  at  college  should  henceforth  be  charged 
£2^  per  annum. 

Nine  months  of  the  year  1853  passed  with  few 
incidents,  but  at  the  September  meeting  the  com- 
mittee had  to  receive  the  painful  announcement  of 
Rev.  Richard  Fletcher's  resignation  of  the  secretariat. 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  the  honoured  minister  of 
Grosvenor  Street  Chapel — in  succession  to  Mr. 
Roby — for  more  than  twenty  years.  During  that 
time  he  had  ministered  to  a  large  and  influential 
congregation,  and  he  had  commanded  universal 
respect  for  his  character  and  work.  He  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  building  and  progress  of  the 
college  and  became  its  secretary.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  any  one  who  has  had  to  wade  through  minute 
books  and  letters  in  search  of  facts,  to  meet  with 
such  a  neat  hand,  orderly  arrangement,  and  business 
detail,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  and 
with  his  family  to  carry  on  an  important  work  at 
Victoria.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  Manchester,  but  the 
churches  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  the  work  done 
by  him  and  his  son  in  our  most  progressive  colony. 
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In  his  letter  of  resignation  Mr.  Fletcher  speaks  of 
the  love  he  felt  for  his  work  at  the  college,  and  his 
desire  for  its  progress,  and,  in  conclusion,  he  says : 
"I  go  to  another  and  more  needy  land  at,  what  I 
believe  to  be,  the  call  of  God,  with  the  general  view 
of  attempting  to  promote  the  interest  of  religion  in 
connexion  with  our  denominational  principles,  but 
with  the  special  intention,  if  circumstances  should 
prove  favourable  to  such  a  measure,  of  founding  a 
theological  seminary ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratifi- 
cation to  the  committee  and  friends,  as  well  as  to 
myself,  if  the  experience  I  have  gained  here  in 
assisting  to  organise  this  institution  should  prove  of 
use  to  me  in  similar  work  at  the  antipodes." 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed:  "That  this 
committee  feel  themselves  utterly  unable  to  give 
suitable  expression  to  the  deep  emotions  of  sorrow 
excited  in  their  minds  by  the  communication  to 
which  they  have  just  listened,  and  can  only  bow  in 
silent  acquiescence  to  that  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence  which  severs  them  from  a  friend  and 
brother  so  long  and  tenderly  endeared,  and  deprives 
the  institution  of  an  officer,  who  from  its  commence- 
ment has  served  it  with  such  firm  attachment, 
judicious  counsels,  and  untiring  zeal;  while  they 
tender  to  him  the  assurance  of  their  warmest  fraternal 
regard,  and  their  earnest  desire  and  prayer  for  his 
long  continued  and  most  extensive  usefulness  in  the 
new  and  important  scenes  of  labour  to  which,  in 
connexion  with  another  beloved  and  honoured  friend 
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and  coadjutor  (Rev.  J.  L.  Poore),  he  is  henceforth  to 
be  devoted." 

During  this  year  the  college  lost  two  of  its 
trustees  by  death — Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Eccles 
Shorrock,  Esq.  The  latter  gentleman  bequeathed 
^3,000  clear  to  the  college,  and  with  this  amount 
three  fellowships,  bearing  the  donor's  name,  were 
founded. 

The  Rev.  James  Fleming  removed  from  Lancaster 
to  London,  and  the  preparatory  class  which  he  had 
held  at  Lancaster  had  to  be  given  up.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in  January,  1854, 
this  subject  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Woodward,  the  treasurer,  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  the  Education  Committee  for  an  early  day 
"to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  also  the 
question  of  rendering  the  system  of  education  some- 
what more  flexible  with  regard  both  to  students 
entering  and  leaving  the  institution." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Committee, 
27th  February,  1854,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, seconded  by  Mr.  James  Thompson,  and 
carried:  "  That  the  curriculum  of  the  college  acted 
upon  hitherto  be  adhered  to  as  the  rule  in  respect  to 
its  course  of  education,  and  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments with  Owens  College  in  relation  to  that  course 
be  continued ;  but  that  to  meet  the  case  of  candidates 
not  prepared  to  pass  the  present  preliminary  examina- 
tion, arrangements  be  made  with  the  professors  to 
receive  eligible  men  of  that  class  into  the  college  for  a 
preparatory  period  of  six  or  twelve  months,  and  that 
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in  the  event  of  their  passing  tlieir  excimination 
successfully,  this  class  of  students  be  not  subject  to 
any  further  probationary  course." 

This  resolution  acted  well  so  long  as  the  students 
were  sent  to  Owens  College,  but  it  signally  failed 
when  all  the  teaching  was  done  in  the  house.  In  the 
one  case  there  was  the  constant  stimulus  to  good 
work  to  effect  an  entrance  at  Owens ;  in  the  other 
there  was  a  benevolent  but  most  mistaken  desire — too 
often  put  into  practice — to  hope  for  the  best  and  to 
admit  incompetent  young  m.en.  "  They  would  find 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  somewhere"  it  was  said  in 
excuse.  So  they  did,  but  it  was  in  the  Established 
Church. 

But,  on  a  later  day,  this  was  supplemented  by  a  still 
worse  resolution.  It  was,  of  course,  intended  to  keep 
to  the  old  curriculum,  "yet  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  may  give  little  promise  of  making  satisfactor}^ 
progress  in  the  literary  and  scientific  departments  of 
study,  but  who  may  give  hope  of  becoming  a  successful 
student  of  theology  and  an  efficient  preacher,  it  is 
expedient  that  such  a  student  be  allowed  by  an  act  of 
the  Education  Committee  to  pass  info  the  divinity 
classes  without  going  through  the  whole  of  his  literary 
course,  &c."  One  wonders  how  Dr.  Yaughan  could 
allow  such  a  resolution  to  pass  !  It  really  meant 
that  if  a  man  had  fluency  of  speech  and  a  good 
delivery  he  might  become  a  preacher,  however  great 
a  dunce  he  was  in  ordinary  education. 

The  work  of  the  college  w^as  carried  on  with  very 
few  incidents  for  two  or  three  years,  but  a  change 
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was  at  hand.  It  was  heralded  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Halley  in  January,  1856,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Principal  of  Doveton  College,  Madras. 
The  committee  accepted  the  resignation  with  regret, 
and  expressed  their  cordial  good  wishes  for  Mr. 
Halley's  success  in  his  new  sphere.  The  important 
duty  of  filling  the  vacancy  was  deputed  to  a  sub- 
committee, w^io  laid  three  possible  courses  of  action 
before  the  general  committee.  They  were — (i.)  that 
the  junior  students  might  be  sent  to  Owens  College 
for  the  whole  of  their  literary  course ;  or,  (ii.)  the 
system  then  in  operation  might  be  continued ;  or, 
(iii.)  two  professors  might  be  appointed,  between 
whom  the  duties  of  the  literary  department  might  be 
divided,  appropriating  to  the  one  classics,  and  to 
the  other  mathematics,  logic,  and  natural  philosophy. 
This  report  was  received  for  consideration. 

The  chairman  announced  (this  was  on  March  loth, 
1856)  that  a  letter  had  been  put  into  his  hands  from 
the  students  to  the  committee,  and  desired  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee  concerning  it.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  letter  be  read,  and  the  minute 
states  that  "the  purport  of  it  was  a  very  earnest 
solicitation  that  the  students  might  have  continued 
to  them  the  advantages  of  attendance  at  Owens 
College." 

Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ashton,  B.A.,  seconded,  "That  the  letter  be  preserved 
in  the  minutes  of  the  committee's  proceedings,"  but 
several  objections  were  raised  to  this  wise  and  simple 
resolution,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  "  That  the 
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letter  be  preserved  among  the  college  documents." 
This  has  a  bad  look  about  it.  Why  should  such  an 
important  document  be  suppressed  ?  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  "preserved"  may  be  indicated  by 
the  statement  that  until  within  a  few  days  of  these 
lines  having  been  written  it  was  thought  to  be  hope- 
lessly lost.*  It  is  due  to  the  students  of  that  day 
to  preserve  their  letter  and  to  show  that  they  held 
sound  views  on  the  question.     It  was  as  under: — 

To  the  General  Comniittec  of  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College. 

Lancashire  Independent  College, 
Feb.  22nd,  1856. 
Gentlemen, 

As  we  are  aware  that  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  have  induced  you  to  consider  afresh  the  advantages  or 
otherwise  of  the  connexion  which  has  existed  for  nearly  five 
years  between  Owens  College  and  our  own,  we  ask  permission  to 
submit  to  you,  as  part  of  the  evidence  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  consider,  the  place  which  that  connexion  has  in  the 
minds  of  your  students,  who  have  either  themselves  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  which  it  has  afforded  or  feel  its  general  effect. 
This  we  wish  to  do  with  all  deference  to  your  judgment,  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  take  into  consideration  our  very  deep  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  which  your 
liberal  arrangements  have  for  some  time  afforded  to  us.  Nor 
can  we  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking  you  cordially 
for  what  we  every  one  of  us  feel  to  have  been  an  inestimable 
benefit.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
connexion  which  those  in  our  position  can  give,  is  the  unanimous 
enthusiasm  which  prompts  our  earnest  but  respectful  desire  that 


*It  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Goodyear's  diligent  search  among  a  mass  of 
loose  and  neglected  papers. 
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our  testimony  should  not  be  unheard.  For  we  cannot  think  but 
that  an  attachment,  which  in  the  strongest  manner  pervades  the 
mind  of  every  one  of  us,  and  is  still  felt  by  those  who  have  left 
the  college,  must  have  root  in  a  correspondingly  strong  conscious- 
ness of  real  good  received.  Meeting  on  common  ground  with 
students  not  of  our  college  our  prejudices  have  been  lessened 
and  our  best  sympathies  cultivated,  while  we  have  felt  urged  on 
to  the  utmost  exertion,  so  that  if  by  any  means  we  might  do  some 
little  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  body  to  which  we  belong — an 
incitement  which  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe  can  never  be 
felt  with  anything  like  the  same  force  where  students  of  different 
sects  do  not  mingle  in  the  same  classes.  Perhaps,  also,  another 
feature  in  this  connexion  which  has  helped  to  strengthen  that 
emulation,  though  we  can  hardly  feel  it  a  more  important  one,  is 
the  generous  attention  which  we  have  uniformly  received  from 
the  authorities  of  Owens  College — an  attention  which  has  been 
far  more  than  an  official  discharge  of  duty,  and  which  has 
ensured  in  us  an  enduring  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  besides 
these  general  influences  upon  us  as  a  body,  we  may  mention  the 
prizes  and  scholarships,  in  the  competition  for  which  we  have 
participated,  and  which  have  been  eminently  successful  in  draw- 
ing forth  individual  energy  and  capacity,  in  a  manner  that  we 
feel  to  be  impossible  where  a  few  students,  well  known  to  each 
other,  are  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  same  building.  While 
speaking  of  this  we  may  remind  you  that  some  of  the  highest 
prizes  and  scholarships  which  Owens  College  affords  have  been 
almost  constantly  obtained  by  our  own  men.  That  the  result  of 
what  we  mention  has  been  a  more  manly  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
necessary  discipline  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  collegiate  course 
is  the  honest  conviction  of  every  student,  whether  in  the  college 
or  out  of  it,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
working  of  the  plan.  In  addition,  gentlemen,  we  would  beg  to 
remind  you  that  we  have  looked  forward  with  renewed  interest 
to  the  probable  increase  of  this  free  competition  and  intercourse 
with  students  not  of  our  own  sect,  which  appears  Hkely  to  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  Baptist  College  from  Bradford  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  part  in  those  advantages  which  we 
are  enjoying. 

In  conclusion  we  would  hope  that  we  have  not  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  the  deference  due  from  students  to  the  authorities  of 
their  college,  in  thus  submitting  to  you  our  feelings  on  a  matter 
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on  which  wc  assure  you  we  feel  deeply;  but  if  we  have,  we  can 
only  ask  you  to  attribute  it  to  the  intensity  of  our  attachment  to 
this  connexion,  and  not  to  any  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  our  own 
position. 

We  are,  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Roby  Fletcher,  B,A.  John  Howe  Gwyther  B.A. 

J.  Allanson  Picton,  B.A.  Thomas  Lawson. 

John  Firth.  R.  S.  Hartley. 

Joseph  Shillito.  G.  Compton  Smith,  M.A. 

Joseph  Haley.  John  Hargreaves. 

Richard  England  Long.  Thomas  Gasquoine. 

Richard  Salkeld.  Wm.  C.  Preston. 

Thomas  Hinton  Jackson.  Wm.  Sykes. 

Edward  L.  Adams.  Henry  Kendall. 

Francis  Clarke.  C.  Haworth. 

JOHN    HARKER.  )       ,  TT/       D       177    J     7 

i        ^^  I  per  W.  R.  Fletcher. 

Jos.  Hankinson.    ) 

This  letter  had  already  been  read  and  discussed 
by  the  sub-committee,  and  their  secretary — Rev. 
G.  B.  Johnson — suggested  to  the  senior  student,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Fletcher,  "on  several  accounts,  that  it  should 
now  be  withdrawn,"  leaving  it  to  the  sub-committee 
to  make  known  the  students'  views  to  the  general 
committee.  But  the  students  knowing  their  position 
to  be  strong,  declined  this  advice,  and  at  a  specially 
convened  meeting,  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Picton,  that  "they  would  respectfully  state  that 
their  desire  is  unchanged  that  the  letter  should  be 
conveyed  to  its  destination." 

This  "Professional  sub-committee"  held  its  first 
meeting  February  6th,  1856,  at  which  there  were 
present  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  Vaughan,  Davidson,  and 
Halley;  Revs.  John  Kelly,  J.  G.  Rogers,  G.  B. 
Johnson,    Professor   Halley,  and  the   treasurer,   Mr. 
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Woodward.  At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Vaughan  and  the 
seconding  of  Dr.  Davidson,  "That  after  serious  and 
protracted  consideration  of  the  whole  question  relating 
to  the  future  arrangement  of  the  tutorial  department 
in  the  college,  this  sub-committee  is  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  entirely 
by  professors  within  the  college,  and  that  Dr.  Halley 
and  Mr.  Kelly  be  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial 
on  this  subject  for  the  next  meeting." 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  when  Mr.  Kelly  read  the  paper 
"which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  at  its  last  meeting,"  and  he  was  thanked 
for  it.  Mr.  Gwyther  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  regret  for  his  unavoidable  absence  at  the 
previous  meeting,  the  more  so  as  he  dissented  from 
the  course  adopted,  and  suggested  his  retiring  from 
the  sub-committee;  this  was  overruled.  The  senior 
student  then  presented  the  memorial  prepared  by 
himself  and  fellow  students  who  attended  the  classes 
at  Owens  College,  and  "after  much  conversation  in 
which  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  whole  question 
were  carefully  considered,  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Dr.  Halley  and  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers,  was  agreed  to  with  one  dissentient,  'That 
the  paper  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  Kelly  be  adopted  as 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  and  the  general 
committee.'" 

The  report  is  a  long  and  closely  written  document 
covering  a  great  deal   of  ground.     The  aim  of  the 
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college  was  to  afford  "as  thorough  an  education  as 
the  condition  of  our  country  can  demand,  affording 
at  the  same  time  to  those  of  superior  ability  all  the 
advantages  for  intellectual  culture  which  shall  qualify 
men  to  take  their  place  abreast  of  the  best  men  of 
their  own  times.  For  this  the  University  of  London 
supplies  both  facilities  and  an  incentive." 

The  literary  instruction  at  the  college  was  bound 
to  meet  this  requirement.  Reference  is  then  made 
to  the  attendance  of  students  at  Owens  College,  and 
it  is  candidly  confessed  that  "  some  of  the  evils  which 
were  anticipated  from  it  have  fortunately  not  been 
realised,"  yet  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
"the  anticipated  advantages  of  competition  with 
students  of  a  similar  age  have  been  very  imperfectly 
if  at  all  realised."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  memorial 
that  the  students  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  Kelly  divides  his  report  under  three  heads, 
and  painful  as  it  is  to  read  such  a  document  to-day, 
and  to  know  that  it  was  adopted  by  so  many  good 
men,  it  is  necessary  for  the  truth  of  history  to  give 
part  of  it. 

"I.  The  junior  students  might  be  sent  to  Owens 
College  for  the  whole  of  their  literary  course. 
Reserving  the  question  of  expense  for  distinct  con- 
sideration, your  committee  feel  that  on  other  grounds 
this  method  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case  is 
open  to  grave  objections.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
light  in  which  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  public 
generally — a   matter  of  inferior   importance   indeed. 
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but  not  wholly  to  be  despised — the  risk  in  other 
respects  would  be  so  formidable  as  to  involve  a 
responsibility  which  your  committee  cannot  advise 
the  constituents  to  incur.  All  the  junior  students 
would  be  removed  for  a  large  and  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  their  time  beyond  the  control  of  your  own 
professors,  without  any  effective  countervailing  res- 
traint ;  and  should  any  unworthy  individuals  find 
admission  into  your  college — a  very  possible  case, 
which  the  most  watchful  care  could  not  wholly 
prevent — facilities  would  be  given  them  for  acting 
improperly.  Their  misconduct,  before  you  could 
arrest  it  or  even  be  aware  of  it,  might  inflict  moral 
damage  on  your  institution  which  a  course  of  years 
might  not  repair.  It  would  be  the  loosest  system 
imaginable,  having  neither  the  full  advantages  of 
domiciliary  supervision  nor  of  those  arrangements 
which  a  residence  without  the  college  would  render 
necessary.  It  hardly  admits  of  question  that  your 
professors  would  shrink  from  an  accountability 
which,  were  this  system  adopted,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  effectually  to  meet.  Moreover,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  over  the  professors  of 
Owens  College  the  constituents  of  this  institution 
can  have  no  control.  Avoiding  all  reference  to  the 
present  professors,  it  is  far  from  being  an  impossible 
thing  that  others  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  in 
whom,  whatever  might  be  their  intellectual  ability 
and  literary  attainments,  you  could  have  no  con- 
fidence, and  to  whom  you  could  not,  without  a  plain 
dereliction  of  duty  to  your  own   institution,  intrust 
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the  students  committed  to  your  care.  Circumstances 
might  occur  which  would  either  compel  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  your  students,  when  wholly  unprepared 
to  meet  the  change,  or  involve  you  in  a  contest  with 
the  trustees  of  Owens  College,  which  would  be 
neither  pleasant  nor  desirable.  Besides  that,  this 
plan  would  not  immediately  meet  the  case  of  those 
students  who  require  the  most  elementary  instruction. 
Their  preparation  for  joining  the  classes  would 
require  to  be  separately  provided  for." 

It  is  unnecessar}'  to  attem.pt  to  refute  the  state- 
ments in  this  paragraph.  Happily,  time  has  afforded 
a  sufficient  answer,  and  the  one  comfort  to  be 
derived  from  it  is  the  growth  of  larger  view^s  in  thirty 
years. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report.  It  will 
not  have  been  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rogers,  writing  in 
1882,*  laughs  at  the  grandmotherly  legislation  of  the 
committee  at  this  time,  and  ridicules,  most  justly, 
the  extreme  precautions  which  were  suggested  for 
safegarding  the  conduct  and  morals  of — men  who 
had  been  accepted  as  qualified  to  become  teachers 
and  leaders  of  men  ! 

The  report  under  the  second  head  speaks  of 
the  practice  then  in  vogue  of  sending  the  junior 
students  to  Owens  College  for  classics,  and  under 
the  third  head  discusses  the  advantages  of  having 
two  more  professors  in   the   college    and    giving  up 

*  See  page   99. 
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all  outside  help  ;  and  finally  it  discusses  the  financial 
question. 

The  remonstrance  was  not  without  effect.  The 
report  of  the  sub-committee  was  "freely  discussed" 
by  the  general  committee  at  their  meeting  on  March 
loth,  1856 ;  "  resolutions  respecting  it  were  moved 
and  seconded,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  eminently 
desirable  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  should 
be  the  most  deliberate ;  these  resolutions  were  not 
submitted  to  the  vote,"  but  the  committee  adjourned 
to  the  20th  instant. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers 
moved,  and  Rev.  T.  Atkins  seconded,  "  That  the 
recommendation  of  the  report  be  adopted,  viz.,  that 
two  professors  be  appointed,  between  whom  the 
duties  of  the  literary  department  might  be  divided." 
This  resolution  was  passed. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  backward  movement,  but 
the  committee,  having  made  it,  wisely  determined  to 
obtain  the  best  men  they  could  for  the  professorships. 
At  the  meeting  held  May  21st,  1856,  Mr.  Theophilus 
Dwight  Hall,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to  the  classical 
chair.  This  was  an  excellent  appointment.  Mr. 
Hall  was  both  M.A.  and  gold  medallist  of  London 
University.  At  the  time  of  appointment  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Mill  Hill  School.  The  colles^e  in  no  wise 
suffered  at  his  hands,  but  on  the  contrary  he  gave 
lustre  to  the  institution ;  he  is  the  well-known 
coadjutor  of  Sir  William  Smith  in  his  Latin 
dictionary  and  Latin  grammar,  and  if  everyone  had 
his  due,  it  would  be  found  that  Mr.  Hall's  hand  was 
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recognisable  to  a  larger  degree  than  his  more 
illustrious  colleague  in  both  these  works.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  other  useful  books. 

The  Committee  were  not  so  fortunate  in  filling 
the  Mathematical  chair.  They  applied  successively 
to  Rev.  A.  B.  Creak,  of  Airedale  College;  Dr.  Alliott, 
of  Western  College;  and  to  Mr.  Todhunter,  but 
without  effect.  At  last,  on  the  loth  September,  1856, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Newth,  of  Oundle,  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  Logic,  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Mr.  Newth  was  a  gentleman  of 
varied  attainments,  and  by  his  kindness  of  manner 
became  highly  popular  with  the  students. 

The  tutorial  arrangements  having  been  completed, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  steady  work  and  a  peace- 
ful future ;  but  it  was  "the  unexpected  that  happened," 
and  a  change  was  about  to  take  place  that  for  a  while 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  college. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  November 
24th,  1856,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford  "stated  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  various  places,  informing 
him  that  serious  charges  were  current  which  affected 
the  religious  opinions  of  Dr.  Davidson,  also  making 
enquiries  as  to  what  the  committee  would  do  in  the 
matter,  and  that  he  considered  it  due,  both  to  the 
committee  and  the  doctor,  that  the  subject  should  be 
introduced." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kelly  and  the  treasurer,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  committee,  having  had  their 
attention  drawn  to  certain  general  charges  brought 
against  the  views  set  forth  by  Dr.  Davidson,  one  of 
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the  professors  of  the  college,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  last  edition  of  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  just  published,  and  of  which 
Dr.  Davidson  is  the  author,  as  unsound,  feel  it  due 
to  Dr.  Davidson,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
college,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  allegations, 
and  with  this  view  appoint  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  the  book  in  question  and  to  report  to  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  this  committee. 

The  sub-committee  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Revs.  Dr.  Halley,  P.  Thomson,  M.A., 
W.  R.  Thorburn,  M.A.,  R.  M.  Davies,  and  James 
Gwyther. 

Dr.  Davidson  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  nor  to  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  it. 

The  report  was  brought  up  for  consideration  at  a 
specially-convened  meeting  on  i6th  February,  1857. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-six  quarto  pages,  and  took 
more  than  two  hours  to  read.  The  compilers 
claimed  that  they  had  striven  on  the  one  hand  "to 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  appreciation  of  the  great 
and  important  service  which  Dr.  Davidson  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature ;  and  on 
the  other  to  protect  the  college  from  any  influence 
which  may  prove  injurious  to  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  students,  or  to  the  devout  feeling  with  which 
they  ought  to  prosecute  their  Biblical  studies." 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  sub-committee 
applied  great  diligence  to  their  task  and  gave  the  sub- 
ject as  full  and  searching  attention  as  possible,  and 
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considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  its  size  (i,ioo 
pages),  and  the  great  responsibihty  which  attached 
to  them  to  do  justice  in  becoming  judges  of  a  ripe 
scholar  of  world-wide  reputation,  it  cannot  be  said 
they  were  dilatory.  All  of  them  were  ministers  in 
active  work,  and  when  Sundays,  week-services,  and 
days  of  preparation  are  deducted  from  the  gross  total 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  days,  there  could  be  little 
leisure  after  reading,  digesting,  holding  conferences  to 
compare  notes  and  interviews  with  Dr.  Davidson,  to 
invite  and  receive  explanations  of  important  passages. 
The  report  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  drew  it  up. 

In  an  official  circular  signed  by  the  secretary  and 
sent  to  the  subscribers,  a  paragraph  states  that 
"  After  noticing  the  extent  of  the  work,  comprising 
eleven  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  which  it  embraces,  the  peculiar 
character  of  some  of  these,  and  the  great  difficulties 
which  must  have  arisen  from  these  sources,  the 
report  adduced  and  animadverted  strongly  upon 
many  passages,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  seemed 
to  indicate  very  unsatisfactory  views  on  some 
important  doctrines  of  the  gospel  :  such  as  on  the 
Trinity,  human  depravity,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
justification  by  faith,  &c.,  as  well  as  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  holy  scripture.  Other  statements,  however, 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  volume,  as  well  as 
the  explanations  given  orally  by  Dr.  Davidson,  fully 
satisfy  the  sub-committee  that  he  holds  all  these 
vital  truths,  and  regards  holy  scripture  as  inspired, 
J 
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an  unerring  authority  in  morality  and  religion,  and 
infallible  in  every  other  important  matter." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  after  this  the 
matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  drop,  and  the 
"indications  of  haste  in  preparation"  excused  in  face 
of  the  following  penultimate  paragraph:  "Before 
closing  this  statement,  justice  to  Dr.  Davidson 
requires  the  remark  that  much  of  his  volume  was 
composed  amidst  great  anxiety  and  sorrow  arising 
from  the  long  illness  and  the  death  of  a  much  loved 
son."  How  many  of  those  who  judged  him  hardly 
had  tasted  a  similar  cup  of  sorrow  and  were  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  the  stricken  man  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  strong  prejudice  was 
raised  against  him.  Thus  Mr.  Ford,*  who  was  one 
of  the  general  committee,  and  who  brought  up  the 
charge  against  Dr.  Davidson,  writes:  "Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson  was  our  professor  of  sacred  literature ;  and 
he  was  generally  thought  a  competent  man,  although 
of  a  very  crotchetty  turn  of  mind.  As  to  every 
important  political  question  the  public  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  As  sure  as  Dr.  Vaughan,  our 
principal  (whether  right  or  wrong)  was  on  one  side, 
Dr.  Davidson,  our  second  in  command,  would  be  on 
the  other.  It  was  not,  however,  suspected  by  any 
body,  not  in  the  secret,  that  this  spirit  of  antagonism 
would  be  carried  into  the  regions  of  theology,  and 
that  in  order  to  spite  Dr.  Vaughan's  jealousy  for  the 
faith   which   was  once   delivered  to   the    saints    (as 


*I  am  indebted  to  G.  N.  Ford,  Esq.,  for  notes  on  this  subject  copied  from 
the  Autobiography  of  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford. 
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shown  in  his  British  Quarterly  Review),  his  colleague 
would  become  the  patron-general  of  German  mon- 
strosities." It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  sat  as  a  judge  could  believe  and  commit  to 
writin^r  such   a  statement.     Again,   Mr.   Ford 


says: 

"  Hardly,  however,  had  the  sheets  escaped  the  press 
before  Mr.  Home  and  Dr.  Tregelles  discovered  that 
Dr.  Davidson  had  committed  himself  to  opinions 
with  which  they  could  hold  no  sympathy."  The 
fact  being  that  Dr.  Davidson  stipulated  in  writing  to 
the  publishers  that  he  should  re-write  the  whole 
volume  and  should  not  retain  any  of  Mr.  Home's 
matter,  but  be  responsible  for  what  he  wrote;  and 
the  publishers  wrote  to  him  on  March  25th,  1854,  as 
follows:  "It  has  appeared  to  Mr.  Home  and  to 
ourselves  most  desirable  that  all  the  editors  should 
see  the  proofs  of  the  whole  work  in  order  to  prevent 
any  want  of  harmony  between  the  several  portions, 
and  also  to  give  mutual  opportunities  of  making 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  work."*  With  this 
carried  into  practice  for  two  years  before  publication 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Ford's  charge?  Mr.  Ford 
wrote  his  account  after  Dr.  Davidson's  retirement 
from  the  college,  he  ought  therefore  to  have  had  all 
these  facts  before  him. 

The  circular  stated  that  Dr.  Davidson  was  then 
engaged  in  writing  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  furnish  the  desired  explanations  to  the  charges 
in  the  report.  This  was  in  response  to  a  resolution 
passed  on   February   i6th:    "That  while  the  com- 

*C/.,  Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations,  p.  42.     By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
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mittee  expresses  its  continued  confidence  in  the 
general  soundness  of  Dr.  Davidson's  theological 
views,  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  college,  and  its  regard  to  him  personally,  it  is  still 
of  opinion  that  explanations  of  several  parts  of  his 
recent  work  are  due  to  the  constituency  of  the 
college,  on  account  of  the  incautious  language  which 
he  has  there  employed,  and  therefore  earnestly 
requests  him  to  afford  such  explanations  as  speedily 
as  may  be  consistent  with  due  care  in  its  revision, 
and  in  a  spirit  as  kind  and  conciliatory  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  require,  and  a  due  regard 
to  his  own  position  may  allow." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  of  this  history, 
were  he  competent  to  do  so,  to  analyse  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee,  but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  find 
them  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Davidson  for 
his  extreme  conservatism  as  a  critic  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Rafiles 
sent  a  warm  and  urgent  invitation  to  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith  to  become  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  one 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  published  writings  of  the 
worthy  doctor  might  be  regarded  to  all  time  as  the 
standard  of  Congregational  faith  and  belief.*  Now 
the  doctor  was  a  scientific  man  as  well  as  a  divine, 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  every 
letter!    of  the    Bible.      He   wrote   in    his  book  on 


*  See  p.  39. 
t  About  the  time  of  the  Davidson  controversy,  I  was  at  a  Bible  Society's 
meeting  at  AUrincham,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  said  "he 
beheved  in  the  inspiration  of  every  book,  every  chapter,  every  verse,  every 
letter  of  that  blessed  book."     There  were  many  others  Uke  him. 
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Scripture  and  Geology:  "If  the  view  of  the  range  of 
inspiration,  that  its  proper  and  sole  reference  is  to 
rehgious  subjects,  be  rejected,  it  will  inevitably  follow, 
that  we  must  impute  error  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Abhorred  be  the  thought!  We  must  suppose  to  be 
physically  correct  those  declarations  concerning  the 
astral  worlds,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  human  frame,  which  have  been  mentioned:  we 
must  regard  the  inferior  creatures  as  'made  to  be 
taken  and  destroyed,'  in  defiance  of  all  our  know- 
ledge that  the  whole  animal  creation  is  formed  for 
an  immense  variety  of  beneficial  purposes,  partly,  no 
doubt,  unknown  to  us,  but  in  a  very  great  measure 
manifest  by  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  proofs." 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  the  worthy  doctor  said: 
"The  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  and  many 
others,  abundantly  convince  me  that  it  never  entered 
into  the  purpose  of  Revelation  to  teach  mere 
geographical  facts,  or  any  other  kind  of  physical 
knowledge." 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson  in  his  Congregational 
lectures  on  Inspiration,  had  also  spoken  rather  freely 
of  Paul  speaking  when  uninspired.  It  is  therefore 
amusing  to  find  the  sub-committee  in  some  dilemma 
when  they  come  to  judge  of  Dr.  Davidson's  ortho- 
doxy as  to  inspiration.  They  say  (p.  i6,  MS. 
report):  "Passing  on  to  the  part  which  treats  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  sub-committee 
find  very  little  that  is  not  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, unless  it  be  in  the  chapters  which  refer  to 
the    quotations    from    the    Old    Testament    in    the 
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New.  The  author  is  exceedingly  conservative  of 
the  text,  and  severe  upon  all  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  impugn  its  integrity.  Satisfied 
that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  come  down  to 
our  time,  substantially  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  he  is  extremely  jealous  of 
critical  conjecture  by  which  some  English  scholars 
have  been  ready  to  repair  the  text  in  order  to  restore 
the  harmony  of  the  writers.  Rather  than  assert 
without  authority  a  corruption  of  the  text,  the  doctor 
would  admit  the  possibility  of  error  in  unimportant 
particulars  not  affecting  religious  or  moral  truth. 
He  uses  language  very  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  who  speaks  of  '  numerous  and  incontrovertible 
instances  of  errors  from  very  early  transcribers,  and 
which  are  in  all  existing  copies,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  translations  having  respect  to  names, 
numbers,  summations,  and  other  little  circumstances.' 
Why  Dr.  Pye  Smith  should  suppose  that  little 
circumstances  were  more  affected  by  errors  of 
transcribers  than  great  truths,  it  is  not  easy  to  say: 
but  that  'all  existing  copies'  and  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  corrupted  by  'numerous  and 
incontrovertible  errors'  is  a  position  which  Dr. 
Davidson  has  done  much  to  confute."  And  they 
add  charitably:  "His  zeal  here  may  have  misled  him 
elsewhere!" 

With  respect  to  the  quotation  from  Scripture  and 
Geology  the  sub-committee  says:  "If  it  should  be 
asked  what  is  the  difference  between  the  restriction 
of  inspiration  and  the  restriction  of  infallible  correct- 
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ness  to  moral  and  religious  truth,  an  illustration  may 
be  adduced  from  the  last  work  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.* 
The  difference  between  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Davidson, 
in  our  judgment,  seems  to  be  that  while  both,  we 
suppose,  believe  that  natural  brute  beasts  were  not 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  Dr.  Smith  believed 
that  the  clause  respecting  them  was  not  inspired  ; 
Dr.  Davidson  that  it  was  inspired  for  its  purpose  as 
a  good  popular  illustration,  but  not  as  a  correct 
statement  of  a  fact  in  natural  history." 

Dr.  Davidson  promised  to  prepare  and  print  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  would  take  up  and  explain 
the  strictures  contained  in  the  report.  A  special 
meeting  was  convened  to  consider  this  paper  on  June 
1st,  1857.  The  chairman,  Dr.  Raffles,  "urged  the 
importance  of  that  calmness,  candour,  and  mutual 
considerateness  with  which  alone  that  business  could 
be  properly  discharged." 

It  is  best  to  give  the  official  words  describing  the 
business  of  the  meeting:  "The  Rev.  J.  Kelly  rose 
and  addressed  the  committee  with  great  ability  and 
fidelity.  He  most  elaborately  noticed  both  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  in  Home's  Introduction,  and 
the  Doctor's  explanatory  pamphlet  [Facts,  Statements^ 
and  Explanations  connected  witli  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  tenth  edition  of  Home's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.I  ,  and  concluded  by  moving 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Rev. 

*  See  page  133,  "If  the  view  of  the  range,  &c." 
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D.  E.  Ford:  "That  deeming  it  only  fair  and 
reasonable  before  coming  to  a  final  decision  on  the 
recent  volume  published  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  con- 
nexion with  the  last  edition  of  Home's  Introduction, 
to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  giving  such  ex- 
planations as  he  may  think  necessary  of  the 
objectionable  passages  in  that  work  at  variance  with 
those  views  of  divine  truth  which  he  has  again  so 
strongly  professed  to  maintain,  and  having  now 
carefully  and  candidly  examined  the  explanations 
offered  in  his  published  pamphlet,  this  committee  are 
constrained  with  deep  regret  to  declare  that,  without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  profession,  these 
explanations  are  in  their  judgment  far  from  satis- 
factory, that  while  several  material  concessions  have 
been  made  and  misapprehension  removed  from  some 
points,  yet  in  the  main,  the  most  formidable  objec- 
tions are  rather  passed  over  than  fairly  met,  and 
great  doubt  and  uncertainty  at  least  left  on  matters 
of  essential  importance ;  it  is,  therefore,  their  painful 
duty  to  state  that  on  the  ground  of  these  grave  faults 
and  the  rashness  which  he  still  exhibits  in  dealing 
with  divine  truth  their  confidence  in  him  as  a 
professor  in  this  institution  is  greatly  shaken,  and 
that  they  view  with  serious  apprehension  the  effect 
of  his  teaching  and  influence  on  the  students  com- 
mitted to  his  care." 

A  very  protracted  discussion  followed,  and  Dr. 
Davidson  replied  to  some  points  that  had  been 
raised.  The  discussion  was  terminated  by  a  resolve 
to  adjourn  till  June  loth.     Meanwhile,  a  deputation, 
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then  appointed,  was  requested  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  Dr.  Davidson,  and  to  represent  to 
him  "  the  strangely  divided  state  of  feehng  in  the 
committee." 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  the  reader  Dr. 
Davidson's  own  words  on  some  important  questions. 
"  The  view  of  inspiration  for  which  many  contend  is 
either  what  is  called  verbal  or  plenary.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  plenary  denotes  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible 
in  every  respect  whatever.  In  other  words,  it  is 
thought  that  all  the  writers  were  always  inspired  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  indubitably  correct 
whatever  they  wrote.  .  .  Now,  I  am  prepared  to 
show  that  this  was  not  the  general  belief  of  the 
primitive  church."*  He  then  gives  quotations, 
covering  twenty-five  pages  from  great  authors, 
refuting  this  view  of  plenary  inspiration.  He 
asserted  that  he  held  plenary  inspiration,  if  unim- 
portant errors  were  allowed  for ;  f  and  he  becomes 
more  explicit  J  and  says:  "I  prefer  saying  that  the 
writers  of  all  the  books  were  always  inspired  ;  but 
that  such  inspiration  did  not  necessarily  prevent 
trivial  lapses  in  minor  matters  collateral  to  the  subject 
matter  of  revelation.  The  sacred  authors  were 
accurate  in  all  their  teachings  and  statements  on  the 
great  matters  about  which  they  were  prompted  to 
write,  as  well  as  in  all  things  essentially  connected  with 
primary  truth  ;  3xt  they  may  be  inexact  in  minor 
points  of  no  material  consequence.     .     .     I  cannot 

*  Facts,  &c.,p.  52.      ilbid.jS.      I  Ibid,  8^. 
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explain  the  reason  or  reasons  why  the  spirit  allowed 
or  suffered  them  occasionally  to  forget  a  small  thing, 
or  to  put  one  name  for  another.  There  must  have 
been  some  good  cause  for  it,  which  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. Perhaps  it  was  to  show  that  Christ  alone 
is  the  truth,  and  that  all  men,  however  gifted,  are  but 
men,  who  have  the  spirit  in  measure.'" 

And  again:  "On  all  essential  and  vital  matters — 
those  constituting  the  evangelical  system — the  truths 
most  surely  believed  among  genuine  Christians — the 
volume  contains  unmistakable  utterances  of  belief. 
Nothing  in  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  infringe 
on  the  completeness  and  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture 
as  an  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  man's 
original  depravity,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
justification  by  faith,  the  atonement  made  by  the 
Divine  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the 
apphcation  of  it  in  redemption."* 

Lastly:  "Perhaps  I  may  not  agree  with  them  in 
every  particular;  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
avowing  my  cordial  attachment  to  the  doctrines  com- 
monly termed  evangelical.  I  have  looked  at  them  too 
long  and  often  to  be  disturbed  or  troubled  with  the 
slightest  doubt  about  their  truth.  They  are  an 
impregnable  rock,  on  which  I  hope  to  stand  for  ever 
myself;  and  whose  safety  to  immortal  souls  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  commend  to  others.  Christ,  in  all  his 
excellency  and  offices  as  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King    of   His    people — the    only    and    all-sufficient 

'Facts,  &c.,  112. 
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Mediator — is  the  precious  corner-stone  of  the  be- 
hever.     May  He  ever  be  mine !  "  * 

Surely  this  was  plain  and  strong  enough  for  anyone. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  duly  held  June  loth, 
1857?  when  there  were  present  Dr.  Raffles  (in  the 
chair),  Drs.  Vaughan,  Halley,  and  Davidson;  Revs. 
T.  Atkin,  G.  B.  Bubier,  R.  M.  Davies,  D.  E.  Ford, 
J.  Gwyther,  J.  Kelly,  G.  B.  Johnson,  A.  Newth, 
A.  E.  Pearce,  N.  K.  Pugsley,  W.  Roaf,  J.  G.  Rogers, 
P.  Thomson,  W.  R.  Thorburn;  Professor  Hall; 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Ashton,  R.  Bevan,  S.  R.  Carrington, 
G.  Crux,  J.  Dracup,  T.  Gasquoine,  T.  F.  Hampton, 
J.  Knott,  Hugh  Mason,  C.  Potter,  T.  Southworth, 
James  Sidebottom,  J.  Stitt,  W.  Sunderland,  James 
Thompson,  Thomas  Thompson,  James  Watts,  Geo. 
Wood,  and  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage. 

The  deputation  reported  that  Dr.  Davidson  had 
"ultimately  stated  'I  believe  no  reply  is  best  under 
the  circumstances.'" 

It  was  ruled  after  much  debate  that  Mr.  Kelly's 
resolution  was  a  suspended  resolution,  but  that  any 
one  could  move  an  amendment  upon  it,  Mr,  Kelly 
having  a  right  to  the  last  reply. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Bubier  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton 
seconded,  an  amendment:  "That  this  committee 
having  given  long  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations,  published  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  relative  to  the  second  volume  of  the  last 
edition   of  Home's  Introduction,  of  which  volume  he 

*  Facts,  &>€.,  113.      • 
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is  the  author,  is  of  opinion,  that,  while  there  are 
still  many  matters  on  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  reasonably  differ  from  Dr.  Davidson,  and 
from  each  other,  the  explanations,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  And,  further,  resting 
on  Dr.  Davidson's  solemnly  declared  adherence  to 
'the  doctrines  commonly  termed  evangelical,'  and 
remembering  the  services  to  revealed  religion  which 
he  has  rendered  in  the  defence  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  canonical  scriptures,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  criticism  and 
interpretation,  not  only  in  his  formerly  published 
works,  but  also  to  an  unquestionably  large  extent, 
and  most  valuably,  in  the  volume  to  which  the 
special  investigations  of  this  committee  have  been 
directed;  and  still  more,  having  in  view  the  general 
character  and  results  of  Dr.  Davidson's  tutorial 
labours  during  fourteen  years'  connexion  with  the 
Lancashire  College,  as  estimated  both  by  themselves 
and  the  ministers  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
those  labours, — this  committee  feels  constrained  to 
declare  that  Dr.  Davidson  is  judged  by  them  to 
agree  fundamentally  and  essentially,  with  orthodox 
Congregational  churches,  in  his  view  of  the  authority, 
interpretation,  uses,  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures, — that  he  has  been  in  no  respect  unfaithful 
to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  appended  to  the  trust  deed  of  the  college, 
and  that  he  continues  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
this  committee; — and  this  declaration  is  made  not 
out  of  the  mere  personal  regard  which  the  committee 
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may  justly  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  one  who 
has  laboriously  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  responsible  position  in  the  institution  so  solici- 
tously cared  for  by  the  churches  herein  represented, 
but  on  the  clearness  and  force  of  the  various  evidence 
now  before  the  committee:  yet  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  distinct  admission  that  there  are  members 
of  this  committee  who,  on  various  grounds,  seriously 
dissent  from  particular  opinions,  or  modes  of  stating 
opinions,  occurring  in  Dr.  Davidson's  recent  volume, 
and  with  the  explicit  acknowledgment  that  it  is  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  those  agreeing  in  the  present 
resolution,  that  Dr.  Davidson's  future  teaching,  both 
from  the  professorial  chair  and  from  the  press,  will 
justify  by  its  soundness  and  its  evangelical  spirit, 
the  continued  confidence  now  expressed,  and  will 
thus  speedily  sink  the  memory  of  the  recent  painful 
discussions  in  the  depth  of  Christian  affection  for 
himself  personally,  and  of  respect  for  the  learning, 
judgment,  and  responsible  spirit  by  which  all  his 
efforts  for  Biblical  science  shall  be  distinguished." 

A  second  amendment  was  submitted  by  Rev. 
R.  M.  Davies,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  T.  Atkin,  viz. : 
"That  this  meeting,  having  carefully  considered  Dr. 
Davidson's  Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations,  &i\, 
regrets  to  find  them  not  fully  satisfactory,  and  not 
fitted  to  restore  the  confidence  shaken  by  parts  of 
his  book ;  but,  as  the  pamphlet  is  represented  by  its 
author  to  contain  only  specimens  of  the  revisions  to 
be  made  in  a  second  edition,  upon  which  Dr. 
Davidson   is   now  engaged,   this    committee   require 
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the  doctor  to  suspend  his  labours  in  the  college,  so  as 
to  devote  his  undivided  energies  to  the  important  work 
of  making  his  volume  to  harmonise  with  itself  and  with 
those  truths  '  most  surely  believed  amongst  us,'  and 
that  this  committee  reserves  its  judgment  upon  the 
whole  question  till  such  second  edition  shall  appear." 
Mr.  Kelly  replied,  and,  after  prayer  by  Mr.  Roaf, 
a  show  of  hands  was  taken  on  the  second  amendment. 
[It  was  most  irregular  for  the  chairman  to  put  a 
second  amendment  before  i\].e  first  was  disposed  of.] 

P^or  the  second  amendment  (Mr.  Davies's)     -     -     lo 
Against  it 20 

For  the  first  amendment  (Rev.  G.  B.  Bubier's)  -     10 
Against  it 20 

For  the  original  resohition  (Mr.  Kelly's)     -     -     -     18 
Against  it 16 

The    chairman    declared    the    orimnal    resolution 

o 

carried  by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 

It  is  interesting  to  analyse  the  voting,  names, 
unfortunately,  have  not  been  recorded;  but,  excluding 
the  professors,  there  were  fifteen  ministers  present 
out  of  a  possible  number  of  eighteen ;  there  were 
nineteen  laymen  present  out  of  a  possible  thirty-five. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  instant, 
when  the  chairman  announced  that  he  had  received 
two  letters  from  Dr.  Davidson.     These  were  read : — 

"No  I. 
"  Gentlemen, — 

"  I    have  received  a  resolution  passed  by  you  at 

your  meeting  of  the  loth  June.     It  does  not  state  the 
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grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  being  couched  in  vague 
terms  of  indefinite  import,  affirming  nothing  positive 
on  which  your  judgment  therein  recorded  is  founded, 
but  leaving  the  most  unjust  and  injurious  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  respecting  me. 

"  I  therefore  require  in  writing  the  precise  grounds 
on  which  the  clauses  of  the  resolution  are  based, 
believing  that  those  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by 
justice,  truth,  and  fairness,  will  not  refuse  to  state 
explicitly  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  their 
conclusion.  "Samuel  Davidson. 

"  June  25th,   1857." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton  moved,  and  Mr.  James  Side- 
bottom  seconded,  ''That  this  committee  states  the 
objectionable  passages  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  the  essential  points  on  which  doubt 
and  uncertainty  are  still  left."  Rev.  John  Kelly 
moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  communication 
having  been  received  from  Dr.  Davidson,  'requiring  in 
writing  the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  clauses  of 
the  resolution'  passed  concerning  him  at  the  last 
meeting  '  are  based,'  this  committee  respectfully 
declines  complying  with  his  demand,  as  unneces- 
sary." The  amendment  was  carried,  with  what 
proportion  of  numbers  it  is  not  stated. 

Would  any  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  have 
given  such  a  reply  to  the  poorest  petitioner?  What 
can  be  said  in  justification  when  the  reputation  and 
means  of  earning  his  bread  of  a  learned  and  pious 
man  was  so  treated? 
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The  second  letter  was  as  under: — 

"I  have  been  informed  that  one  of  the  committee 
made  an  assertion  in  my  absence,  to  the  effect  that 
my  influence  over  the  students  was  such  as  -to  make 
them  reluctant  to  take  a  text  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  basis  of  a  sermon;  and,  also,  that  my 
teaching  generally  has  been  of  an  injurious  character 
for  some  time  past.  As  I  believe  that  such  statements 
are  incorrect,  and  that  they  must  have  had  a  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  mind  of  the  committee,  I  request 
you,  in  justice  to  me,  to  examine  fully  into  their  truth. 
The  evidence  is  at  hand,  for  the  students  are  still 
in  the  house.  The  most  searching  investigation  will 
be  to  me  the  most  satisfactory. 

"Samuel  Davidson. 
"June  25th,  1857." 

Surely  this  was  a  most  reasonable  demand,  and  one 
that  ought  to  have  been  instantly  accepted?  So 
thought  Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies, 
who  moved  that  the  letter  be  received  for  considera- 
tion. Not  so,  however,  Dr.  Halley  and  Rev.  John 
Kelly,  who  moved  as  an  amendment:  "That  this 
committee  cannot  go  into  the  consideration  of  any 
speeches  delivered  by  gentlemen  in  the  course  of 
discussion  at  a  previous  meeting."  This  was  carried. 
Could  anything  have  been  more  unjust  and  shameful  ? 
Mr.  Kelly  was  a  hard  man,  in  whose  eyes  justice 
(what  he  thought  to  be  justice)  weighed  heavier  in 
the  scale  than  mercy;  but  something  better  might 
have  been  expected  of  Dr.  Halley. 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  next  resolution 
on  "the  present  relation  of  Dr.  Davidson  to  the 
college"  should  have  been  moved  by  Mr.  Kelly. 
The  consideration  of  the  subject  was,  however, 
postponed  for  four  days,  and  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Davidson. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting,  held  June  2gth,  1857, 
Dr.  Davidson  tendered  his  resignation,  and  it  was 
accepted.  Arrangements  were  subsequently  made 
to  deal  with  him  in  no  ungenerous  spirit.  Thus 
ended  a  most  painful  incident,  so  far  as  its  principal 
actor  was  concerned;  but  the  college  felt  its  effects 
then,  and  long  afterwards.  Dr.  Davidson  was 
very  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  section  of  the 
constituency,  and  they,  with  friends  outside  the 
Congregational  body,  united  in  raising  a  testimonial 
that  should  not  only  provide  to  some  extent  for  his 
physical  wants,  but  should  give  expression  to  their 
high  regard  for  him  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  fearless 
defender  of  the  truth  as  it  was  manifested  to  him. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  2gth  June,  Rev.  Dr.  Halley 
tendered  his  resignation  of  his  membership  of  the 
committee,  he  having  accepted  the  appointment  to 
the  presidency  and  Theological  Chair  of  New  College, 
London.  A  cordial  and  affectionate  resolution  of 
regret  and  best  wishes  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Halley. 

But  another  great  change  was  in  store.  On  the 
20th  July,  1857,  Dr.  Vaughan  wrote  to  Dr.  Raffles 
tendering  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the 
college.  He  said  he  had  contemplated  this  action 
for  two  or  three  years,  and   that   various  domestic 
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matters  had  strengthened  his  inchnations.  His 
fourteen  years'  work  in  Lancashire  had  told  upon 
him.  "  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  an  idler,  but  I 
do  covet  a  little  comparative  rest,  and  the  time  I  feel 
assured  has  now  come,  in  which,  not  only  in  my 
mind,  but  my  future  usefulness  will  be  best  secured 
by  a  change."  So  wrote  the  doctor  and  much  more  ; 
but  there  was  one  deeper  reason  still  at  which  he 
glanced,  "  Recent  events,  as  may  be  supposed,  have 
done  something  towards  strengthening  this  inclina- 
tion." 

They  had  done  more  than  "something,"  they  had 
done  much ;  there  was  very  great  danger  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  committee  would  lead  to  a 
schism  and  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  a  section 
of  the  constituency.  A  victory  had  been  gained,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  a  victory  that  was  little  better  than 
a  defeat.*  The  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  held  on 
August  31st,  1857,  and  the  resignation  was  accepted, 
the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  J.  Gwyther,  and  J.  G.  Rogers 
being  appointed  a  committee  to  frame  a  resolution 
**in  which  the  committee  shall  most  appropriately 
express  their  feelings  respecting  it." 

It  was  as  follows,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  meeting  held  September  gth,  1857:  "That 
the  letter  of  their  valued  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan, 


*  "The  termination  of  his  connection  with  the  college  was  brought  about  by 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  recalled  without  regret.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably the  result  of  the  controversy  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Davidson — a  controversy  in  which  Dr.  Vaughan  had  felt  himself  constrained 
to  take  such  a  part,  that  he  felt  it  undesirable  for  him  to  retain  his  office." — 
The  Congrcgationalist,  p.  144,  vol.  vi.,  1877. 
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announcing  his  resignation  of  the  offices  of  President 
and  Professor  of  Theology  in  this  institution,  which 
he  has  filled  during  the  last  fourteen  years  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  college, 
has  awakened  in  the  committee  feelings  of  pain  and 
anxiety;  that  while  the  tone  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
communication  and  the  main  ground  upon  which 
his  resolution  has  been  formed,  leave  to  the  com- 
mittee, however  much  they  may  regret  it,  no 
alternative  but  to  submit  to  his  decision,  they  cannot 
accept  his  resignation  without  assuring  him  of  the 
cordial  sentiments  of  regard  they  entertain  towards 
him,  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  past  services, 
and  their  hearty  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity. 
The  committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the  lustre  which 
has  been  shed  upon  the  college  by  the  extensive  and 
well  deserved  reputation  of  their  honoured  president, 
and  of  the  loss  which  will  be  occasioned  by  his 
removal,  alike  to  the  institution  itself  and  to  the 
Congregational  denomination  in  this  county,  of  which 
his  great  and  varied  talents,  his  high  toned  principle, 
his  public  spirit,  and  his  earnest  devotion  to  its 
interests,  have  made  him  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.  They  honour  him  for  his  wise,  consistent, 
and  successful  exposition  and  defence  of  those 
great  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  'most  assuredly 
believed  among  us.'  They  have  ever  had  reason  to 
admire  the  ability,  fidelity,  and  zeal  with  which  he 
has  discharged  the  arduous  and  ofttimes  delicate 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  principal  of  this  college: 
and  in  parting  with  him  they  feel  that  they  lose  one 
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whose  urbanity  of  deportment,  and  sagacity  in 
counsel,  have  frequently  imparted  dignity,  caution, 
and  strength  to  the  deliberations  of  this  committee. 
They  would,  in  conclusion,  assure  him  of  their 
sincere  sympathy  with  him  under  the  painful 
domestic  afflictions  which  have  led  to  his  resignation, 
and  would  devoutly  pray  that  the  dark  cloud  which 
now  hangs  over  him  may  be  soon  dispelled,  that  the 
blessing  of  his  Divine  Master  may  attend  him  where- 
ever  he  goes,  and  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  of  still  nobler  and  more  successful  labour  in 
that  hol}^  cause  to  which  his  life  has  been  consecrated." 

The  "dark  cloud"  referred  to  the  very  precarious 
position  of  some  of  his  children  in  India  through  the 
Sepoy  revolt.  Happily  he  was  able  to  write  a  month 
later  stating  that  the  danger  was  removed. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  retirement  was  a  great  loss  both  to 
the  college  and  the  town.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  the  college  if  only  one  professor  had  lived  on  the 
premises.  Manchester  lost  a  noble  citizen  and  an 
eloquent  and  fearless  champion  for  liberty. 

One  of  the  consolations  of  having  grown  old  is  the 
remembrance  of  Dr.  Vaughan  on  the  platform  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  when  Kossuth,  or  Gavazzi,  or 
Mazzini  was  the  hero  of  the  hour;  then  it  was  that 
the  Welsh  fire  streamed  out  and  the  truest  native 
eloquence  burst  forth;  then  was  the  unmistakable 
cry  for  liberty  uttered,  the  claim  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  asserted. 

Again,  in  later  years,*  when   the  Congregational 

In  1867. 
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Union  met  at  Manchester,  and  Doctors  Vaughan 
and  H alley  stood  upon  the  platform  of  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  what  enthusiasm  there  was  when  the 
"old  men  eloquent"  spoke  under  the  cheering 
assurance  that  they  were  not  forgotton  by  those — 
greybeards  now,  perhaps — amongst  whom  they  had 
preached  and  taught  and  lived. 

It  is  convenient  to  insert  here  another  resolution. 
Some  eleven  years  after  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  the  meeting  of  the  sessional  anniversary  (a 
meeting  to  which  all  subscribers  are  invited),  held 
June  25th,  1868,  passed  the  following  resolution  on 
the  motion  of  Professor  Henry  Rogers  and  the 
seconding  of  Rev.  E.  Mellor,  M.A. :  ''That  this 
annual  assembly  of  the  constituency  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College,  learns  with  deep 
concern  the  decease  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  and  desires  to  express  to  Mrs. 
Vaughan  and  the  surviving  family  its  condolence  on 
this  unexpected  and  afflicting  event. 

"  During  several  years  he  presided  over  this 
institution  with  great  dignity  and  efficiency.  By 
many  ministers  whose  education  he  superintended, 
his  memory  is  held  in  most  affectionate  and  grateful 
veneration.  The  influence  he  exerted  by  his  con- 
sistent deportment,  practical  wisdom,  eminent 
talents,  and  varied  attainments  will  long  continue 
to  be  felt  in  this  country.  His  learning,  his 
eloquence,  his  noble  public  spirit,  his  courage  in  the 
proclamation  of  his  convictions,  his  literary  reputa- 
tion,   his    able    exposition    and    advocacy    of     the 
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principles  of  religious  liberty,  both  by  living,  speech, 
and  through  means  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review , 
which  originated  with  him,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
editor  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  well  as  by  his 
theological  and  historical  writings,  won  for  him  a 
most  distinguished  and  deserved  position,  not  only 
in  the  denomination  to  which  he  was  attached,  but 
amongst  others  of  a  different  faith  and  polity.  By 
his  removal,  the  literary  world,  the  Congregational 
body  and  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large  sustain  a  loss 
which  will  not  easily  be  repaired." 

Again  a  loss  had  to  be  sustained.  This  was  in  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Johnson  of  the  secretary- 
ship through  ill-health  and  retirement  from  the 
county.  The  college  was  under  a  great  strain  at 
this  time.  That  it  survived  the  strain  is  surely  an 
indication  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  its  principles 
and  general  action.  Rev.  James  Gwyther  was 
appointed  in  Mr.  Johnson's  room.  He  held  this 
office  for  a  few  months,  when  Rev.  A.  Clark  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  December  gth,  1857,  it 
was  resolved  to  invite  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  to  accept  the 
principalship ;  and,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
28th  December,  the  committee  had  the  great  satis- 
faction of  hearing  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  commenced  his  duties  in  April,  1858. 

The  college  had  a  season  of  rest  and  quiet  work 
after  its  recent  excitement.  Steady  progress  was 
made  and  the  numbers  increased.     The  report  for 
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i860  speaks  of  twenty-nine    students    being  in    the 
house. 

After  due  notice  and  full  consideration  it  was 
resolved  on  certain  conditions  to  open  the  doors  to 
non-resident  students.  The  student  applying  for 
the  privilege  should  be  bond  fide,  one  desirous  of 
qualifying  himself  for  some  function  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  not  merely  seeking  a  secular  object ; 
every  such  non-resident  student  should  pass  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  study,  and  perform  all  the 
class-duties  imposed  upon  the  regular  students.  A 
small  fee  was  to  be  charged.  The  idea  was  excellent, 
but  it  has  not  been  greatly  availed  of;  possible  it  was 
not  well  known. 

The  sessional  anniversary  held  June  20th,  1861,  was 
a  day  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  Raffles,  who  had  been 
the  esteemed  and  trusted  chairman  of  the  committee 
from  the  opening  of  the  college,  and  of  the  Blackburn 
Academy  before  that,  also  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  college,  had  entered  his  fiftieth  year  of 
ministerial  service  at  Liverpool.  He  had  begun  to 
show  symptoms  of  physical  weakness  as  the  result  of 
old  age,  and  often  had  to  discharge  his  public  duties 
under  great  suffering.  His  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  thought  it  would  be  fitting  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  admiration  for  their  friend  by 
presenting  him  with  a  testimonial  that  would  be  a 
permanent  record  of  his  worth.  They  therefore 
raised  a  sum  of  ^^i, 400,  with  which  they  endowed  a 
scholarship  of  £;^o  a  year  (at  a  cost  of  £644),  and 
bought   a  thousand  volumes   of  choice    books    in    a 
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handsome  oak  bookcase,  which  were  placed  in  a 
special  room  to  be  henceforth  called  the  Raffles 
Librar}\  The  occasion  was  made  all  the  more 
mteresting  by  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  who 
presented  the  address.*  In  it  the  memorial  com- 
mittee allude  to  the  great  work  done  by  Dr.  Raffles 
to  the  county,  and  they  then  refer  to  the  college: 
"You  were  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Blackburn 
Academy,  and  one  of  its  most  hearty  friends;  and  as 
you  were  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  its  removal  to  Manchester,  with  a  view  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
churches,  so  none  laboured  more  diligently  to  carry 
out  that  work  to  a  happy  consummation.  In  you  its 
professors  and  students  have  always  found  a  con- 
siderate and  large-hearted  friend ;  while,  as  chairman 
of  its  committee  for  a  long  series  of  years,  you  have, 
by  your  genial  spirit  and  practical  wisdom,  often 
given  harmony  to  its  councils  and  weight  to  its  con- 
clusions. We  have  felt  it  due  to  our  admiration  and 
regard  for  you,  that  we  should  commemorate  such 
eminent  services  by  perpetuating  your  name  in 
connexion  with  an  institution  you  have  so  sincerely 
loved,  and  whose  prosperity  you  have  so  materially 
advanced.  Your  friends  in  this  county,  assisted  by 
others  in  various  parts,  desire  therefore  to  present 
you  a  collection  of  books,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
college  as  the  '  Raffles  Testimonial  Library,'  together 
with  a  fund  for  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  to 

*  A  full  report  of  the  address  and  reply  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  Thos.  Raffles,  D.D.,  by  his  Son,  pp.  487-493. 


KEY      THOMAS     RAFFLES,     LL.D.,     D.D. 
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bear  your  name."  .  .  .  This  address  was  signed 
— on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Raffles  Jubilee 
Testimonial — by  James  Carlton,  R.  M.  Davies,  Wm. 
Woodward,  A.  Clark,  John  Kelly,  James  Gwyther, 
J.  Guinness  Rogers,  Joseph  Thompson,  Geo.  B. 
Bubier,  Henry  Lee,  Henry  W.  Parkinson. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  M.P.,  in  presenting  the  address 
made  a  long  and  interesting  speech.  He  contrasted 
Liverpool  and  the  country  in  1811,  the  year  when  he 
made  Dr.  Raffles's  acquaintance,  with  their  condition 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  referred  to  the  active 
life  and  good  work  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Raffles  replied 
in  an  affectionate  and  touching  speech,  and  the 
interesting  ceremony  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  testimonial  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  presentation  of  the  books  roused  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  library.  This  was  very  defective, 
and  the  addition  of  a  thousand  well-selected  books 
was  most  welcome ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient.  A 
theological  library  needs  constant  replenishing  just 
as  much  as  a  scientific  library  requires  additions,  if 
it  is  to  be  abreast  of  the  age.  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson 
gave  notice  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  should  bring  forward  a  resolution  on 
the  condition  of  the  library  at  the  following  meeting. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"  That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  act  with  the 
professors  to  re-arrange  the  college  library,  to  revise 
the  catalogue,  and  to  possess  power  to  dispose  of 
duplicates,    and  to  employ  the  funds  secured  thus 
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and  by  special  contributions  for  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books."  The  committee  appointed  con- 
sisted of  Revs.  J.  G.  Rogers  and  G.  B.  Bubier,  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Lee  and  Joseph  Thompson ;  and 
Rev.  J.  Kelly  as  a  corresponding  member.  The 
committee  obtained  liberal  subscriptions  from  a  few 
gentlemen  for  several  years,  and  occasionally  the 
college  contributed  fromi  its  own  funds  ;  with  this  aid 
some  good  work  was  done.  There  were  also  valuable 
gifts  of  books  made  from  time  to  time. 

Most  acceptable  was  all  this,  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  ;  it  was  too  uncertain  and  sporadic.  Better 
days  came  by  and  by;  in  1881  Mr.  Byron  Noden 
bequeathed  ;^900  for  the  library  endowment,  and  his 
executors  kindly  added  ;^200  to  this  fund  in  1883  ; 
and  in  1890  the  legatees  of  the  late  Daniel  Procter, 
Esq.,  gave  ^1,500,  ^"300  of  which  was  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  at  the  rate 
of  ^^50  yearly  for  six  years.  The  books  in  the 
Raffles  Library,  and  those  purchased  under  the  Byron 
Noden  and  Procter  benefactions,  are  distinguished 
by  special  book-plates.  No  more  welcome  or  valuable 
bequest  could  be  made  to  the  college  than  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  spent  upon  the  library.  It  might  be 
restricted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  alone  or  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  interest  and  a  given  proportion 
of  the  capital  sum  year  by  year  at  the  discretion  of 
the  committee. 

The  admirable  effects  of  Mr.  Rogers's  principalship 
were  soon  manifested ;  the  number  of  students 
increased  and  in  1862  there  were  forty-two,  the  largest 
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number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  house  ;  there 
was  an  outcry  for  more  books  ;  and  the  year  was 
especially  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Fellowship.  That  good  Prince  had  died, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  "the  happy 
thought  entered  into  the  minds  of  certain  gentlemen 
to  raise  funds  by  subscription  to  found  a  Prince 
Albert  Fellowship  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  thereby  to  give  an  additional  proof  to 
posterity  of  the  loyalty  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  and  to  testify  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  their  great  respect  for  the  character  of 
this  highly-cultured  and  liberal-minded  Prince."  A 
sum  of  ;^700  was  raised,  which  gives  a  scholarship, 
tenable  for  three  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  £;^o. 
More  money  would  have  been  raised  had  it  not  been 
that  large  sums  had  been  given  to  the  "  bi-centenary 
movement,"  which  included  the  building  of  a  number 
of  schools  and  chapels  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

This  time  was  also  marked  by  the  generosity  of 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Woodward,  who  gave  in  the  first 
instance  £s^^  to  endow  a  scholarship,  and,  later,  a 
reversionary  gift  of  ^^6,128.  The  interest  of  the 
larger  sum  was  to  be  given  to  a  widow  lady  so  long 
as  she  remained  unmarried,  and  in  case  of  re-marriage 
she  was  to  receive  ;f  200  per  annum ;  she  still  is 
happily  enjoying  this  sum. 

But  with  these  and  other  causes  for  congratulation 
a  great  shadow  fell  upon  the  college.  At  the 
sessional  anniversary  in  1863  the  chair  was  not  filled 
by  its  usual  occupant :  "David's  place  was  empty." 
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Dr.  Raffles,  who  was  always  so  regular  in  his 
attendance,  was  too  ill  to  come  to  the  meeting.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  former 
services,  coupled  with  the  earnest  prayer  for  his 
restoration  to  health.  But  this  was  not  to  be ;  at 
the  next  business  meeting,  held  on  September  gth, 
1863,  the  sorrowful  announcement  had  to  be  made 
that  this  fine  old  English  gentleman,  full  of  years 
and  of  honours,  had  breathed  his  last  on  the  i8th 
August. 

Dr.  Raffles  was  a  model  chairman.  He  gave 
every  man  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions, 
and  in  important  business  invited  an  expression  from 
each  in  turn  ;  but  he  kept  his  meetings  well  in  hand — 
free  from  disorder  and  irregularity.  He  was  courtly 
in  manner  and  gentle  in  his  bearing ;  he  was  a  true 
Christian,  very  earnest  in  his  preaching  and  popular 
in  style ;  he  was  an  exemplary  pastor  and  a  favourite 
in  society.  To  the  young  he  was  very  gracious,  but 
in  his  latter  years  he  did  not  greatly  influence  young 
men  as  a  preacher  or  worker.  He  was  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  honoured  by  his  fellow 
townsmen.  His  manner  was  not  of  to-day,  and  his 
preaching  would  probably  fall  flat  ;  but  he  performed 
a  noble  work  in  his  time,  and  those  who  knew  him 
well  may  be  pardoned  if  they  sometimes  sigh  over 
that  which  has  gone  away  from  our  churches  never 
to  be  restored.  In  his  later  days  he  was  a  great 
sufferer. 

The  college  committee  passed  the  following 
resolution,    on    the    motion    of    Professor    Rogers: 
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"That  the  General  Committee  of  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  at  this  their  earliest  meeting 
since  the  death  of  their  late  beloved  and  venerated 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  feel  it  to  be  their 
first  duty  to  place  on  record  their  sense  of  the 
inestimable  services  he  rendered  to  the  institution, 
and  their  sorrow  that  they  can  see  him  amongst 
them  no  more.  When  they  reflect  on  the  length 
and  value  of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  college, 
with  the  whole  history  of  which  his  name  is  identified, 
and  more  especially  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  its 
establishment,  the  zeal  with  which  he  ever  advocated 
its  cause  in  public,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
presided  at  the  council  board:  the  incomparable 
tact  and  skill  with  which  he  guided  the  deliberations 
of  its  committee :  the  perfect  temper  and  impartiality 
which  he  manifested  in  every  conjuncture:  the  loving 
and  gentle  spirit  and  rare  combination  of  wisdom 
and  courtes}-  with  which  he  knew  how  to  prevent 
discord,  and  to  smooth  any  asperities  that  might 
arise  in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  opinion:  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  onerous  duties  to  the  last,  and  which  often 
brought  him  to  the  committee  from  his  distant 
residence,  when  age  and  suffering  might  well  have 
pleaded  an  excuse;  when  they  reflect  on  all  these 
things  they  feel  that  no  language  of  theirs  can  be  too 
strong  to  express  the  benefits  he  was  by  God's 
blessing  enabled  to  confer  on  the  institution,  or 
strong  enough  to  express  the  reverence  and  love  with 
which  they  will  ever  cherish  his  memory." 
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It  was  resolved,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  not 
to  appoint  a  chairman  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  on 
the  board  till  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  committee 
in  January,  1864.  At  that  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed,  and  has  been  observed,  that  no  gentleman 
be  eligible  for  the  post  of  chairman  for  more  than 
two  years  in  succession.  This  was  no  disrespect  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Raffles:  he  had  done  so  much 
good  work  for  the  college  that  no  one  ever  wished  to 
see  him  displaced,  but  it  was  thought  that  hence- 
forth the  talent  and  sympathies  of  a  larger  number 
of  men  should  be  called  forth,  and  that  some 
acknowledgment  for  good  service  might  be  made  by 
conferring  the  honour  of  the  chairmanship  upon  them. 

The  Rev.  James  Gwyther  was  appointed  chairman. 

The  college  had  made  steady  progress  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Rogers,  but,  at  the  close  of  1864, 
that  gentleman  had  to  inform  the  committee  that  the 
state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue 
to  occupy  his  present  position.  Various  changes 
were  suggested  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  they  did 
not  fully  meet  the  case,  and  the  committee  reluctantly 
felt  compelled  to  accept  Mr.  Rogers's  resignation, 
but  in  the  hope  that  he  would  still,  in  some  form, 
maintain  his  connexion  with  the  tutorial  staff.  The 
annual  report  chronicled  the  expressions  of  deep 
regret  felt  by  the  committee  and  the  subscribers,  but 
submitted  to  the  inevitable.  The  professorial  sul:)- 
committee  looked  out  for,  and  made  advances  to, 
suitable  men  for  the  principalship,  but  without  avail. 
This  drove  them  to  look  at  home,  and,  on  inquiry, 
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they  found  that  the  duties  of  the  professors,  unknown 
to  the  committee,  had  largely  increased.  They 
therefore  agreed,  although  at  a  probable  increase  of 
^500  per  annum,  to  revise  the  work  of  the  professors 
and  to  appoint  a  fourth  professor,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
consented  to  retain  the  presidency  although  non- 
resident. The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  the 
appointment,  in  1865,  of  the  present  excellent  and 
beloved  president.  Dr.  Caleb  Scott,  as  professor  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  retention  of 
the  presidency  by  Mr.  Rogers  till  1869,  when  he 
resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Caleb  Scott,  who 
has  retained  it  since  that  time  with  so  much  honour 
to  himself  and  so  much  advantage  to  the  institution. 
At  midsummer,  1867,  an  important  change  was 
made.  Professor  T.  D.  Hall  announced  at  the 
committee  meeting  held  April  2gth,  that  he  intended 
to  resign  his  professorship  at  the  end  of  the  session 
in  June,  he  having  determined  to  establish  a  school 
at  Bowdon.  The  committee  expressed  their  great 
regret  at  Mr.  Hall's  decision  to  resign  the  post  which 
"he  had  so  faithfully  and  ably  filled;  that  they 
heartily  wish  him  all  prosperity  and  success  in  the 
course  which  has  opened  itself  to  him,  and  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  that  necessary  interval  of  leisure  which 
he  asks  of  them  in  the  month  of  May."  It  was 
then  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, and  the  seconding  of  Rev.  James  Gwy^ther, 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is 
desirable    to    consider   the   advisability   of  a   closer 
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connexion  with  Owens  College,  so  far  as  regards  the 
secular  instruction  which  that  institution  can  afford. 
And  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  sub-committee 
to  consult  with  the  professors  of  Owens  College,  and 
to  report  upon  any  arrangement  which  can  be  made 
with  them  with  respect  to  such  an  union,  namely, 
Revs.  J.  Kelly,  E.  Mellor,  M.A.,  H.  Griffith,  F.G.S., 
J.  H.  Gwyther,  B.A.,  Watson  Smith;  Messrs.  A. 
Barnes,  Henry  Lee,  Joseph  Thompson." 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  June  20th,  1867, 
and  its  recommendations  were  as  under : — 

(i)  That  for  the  session  1867-68,  the  students  of 
the  first  year  attend  the  following  classes  at  Owens 
College:  Classics  and  English  Language,  and  that 
with  the  approval  of  the  professors  they  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  one  of  the 
classes  of  Modern  Languages. 

(2)  That  for  the  same  period  the  students  of  the 
second  year  attend  the  classes  for  Classics  and 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  Owens  College, 
and  be  also  at  liberty  to  join  a  class  there  for  one  of 
the  Modern  Languages,  and  for  Physics  with  the 
consent  of  the  professors  of  the  college. 

The  recommendation  was  approved  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  and  the  seconding  of 
Rev.  James  Gwyther.  It  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
mover  desired,  but  it  was  a  good  beginning.  There 
were  many  prejudices  to  remove  and  it  required  time 
to  test  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment.  The  experi- 
ence gained  proved  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
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at  the  present  day  the  following  subjects  are  treated 
by  the  professors  and  lecturers  of  Owens  College  for 
the  benefit  of  Lancashire  College  students,  viz.: 
Church  History,  Hebrew  Language,  New  Testament 
Criticism,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Greek,  Latin,  English  Language,  English  Literature, 
History,  French,  German,  and  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  The  students  feel  the  great  benefit  of 
coming  under  the  influence  of  so  many  cultivated 
minds;  they  greatly  value  the  competition  and  the 
stimulus  it  affords  from  contact  with  a  large  number 
of  lay  and  some  ministerial  students  of  other 
denominations;  and  while  this  is  eminently  useful 
to  the  students,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Lancashire  College  to  know  that  their 
students  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
classes   at   Owens   College. 

Professor  Rogers,  in  his  report  to  the  subscribers 
in  1867,  had  a  prevision  of  this  larger  field  of  in- 
struction. There  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  erect 
new  buildings  for  Owens  College,  and  it  was  already 
hinted  that  these  would  be  placed  in  Oxford  Road. 
The  report  accepts  this  and  says:  "It  seemed  to 
many  of  your  committee,  that  should  the  site 
ultimately  chosen  by  the  trustees*  of  Owens  be  as 
convenient  as  many  anticipate  it  will  be,  it  might 
well  be  matter  of  deliberation  with  you,  whether  it 


*  This  was  not  the  act  of  the  Trustees  of  Owens  College,  but  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  body — The  Owens  College  Extension  Committee;  they  were 
incorporated  by  charter  with  the  Trustees  and  became  Governors  of  the 
Owens  College. 
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would  not  be  wise  to  let  all  the  purely  classical  and 
scientific  education  be  taken  there ;  and,  converting 
your  college  more  completely  into  what  it  is  designed 
to  be — a  theological  college — to  make  a  clear  and 
sharp  line  of  division  between  the  classes  prosecuting 
the  preliminary  studies  at  Owens  and  the  theological 
class,  properly  so  called ;  and  to  forbid  any  student 
to  study  for  his  degree  at  all  when  he  has  once 
joined  that  class." 

The  state  of  his  health  compelled  Professor  Rogers 
to  resign  the  presidency,  but  he  offered  to  remain  as 
a  lecturer  or  to  resign  absolutely  as  might  seem  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  college.  His  resignation  of 
the  presidentship  was  accepted  and  Professor  Caleb 
Scott  was  appointed  in  his  room  on  February  loth, 
1869.  The  duties  of  the  professors  were  revised, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  henceforth  Professor 
Scott,  as  president,  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
internal  administration  of  the  house.  Professor 
Newth  was  to  have  the  management  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  various  scholarships,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  appointment  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  library.  What  related  to  the 
applications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  to  be 
left  to  the  professors  as  heretofore. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  by  the  professors  were  : — 

Professor  Scott:  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  such  parts  of  theology  as  might  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  Professor  Rogers. 

Professor  Newth:  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects,  Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Ecclesiastical 
History, 
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Professor  Rogers  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  his  present  course, 
viz:  those  connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  the  Evidences, 
with  Systematic  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Oi^'cns  College  arrangements  were  left  incomplete  pending 
further  trial. 


Another  important  change  through  iUness  had  to 
be  made.  At  the  September  meeting,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Woodward  tendering  his  resignation 
of  the  treasurership  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
medical  adviser.  Mr.  Woodward  was  too  ill  to  act 
pending  the  appointment  of  his  successor;  the 
committee  had  therefore  no  choice  but  to  accept  his 
resignation.  The  following  resolution  was  cordially 
passed  to  their  worthy  colleague:  "The  committee 
of  Lancashire  College  in  accepting  Mr.  Woodward's 
resignation  of  his  office  of  treasurer  to  the  institution 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled,  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  with  the  strongest 
reluctance  they  do  so;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  his  health,  could 
have  induced  them  without  protest  to  acquiesce  in  it : 
they  will  ever  retain  a  most  grateful  sense  not  only 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  for  so  many 
years  discharged  the  duties  his  office  imposed  upon 
him,  but  of  the  unusually  large  liberality  of  his 
benefactions  to  the  college:  they  earnestly  hope  that 
an  interval  of  repose  may  by  God's  blessing  restore 
him  to  wonted  health  and  prolong  his  life  for  many 
years  of  much  usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Mr.  Woodward  died  in  the  following  year,  having 
given  up  all  active  work.      He  was  a  homely,  good 
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man  ;  his  face  beamed  with  the  benevolence  which 
reigned  in  his  heart.  The  annual  report  very  justly 
spoke  of  him  in  the  following  words:  "Long  and 
honourably  has  his  name  been  associated,  both  by 
personal  exertion  and  untiring  liberality,  with  missions 
to  the  ignorant  and  degraded  at  home,  as  well  as  to 
the  heathen  abroad  ;  with  the  erection  of  suitable 
places  of  worship  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs ;  with  the  provision  of  a  refuge  for  the 
outcast,  and  a  home  for  the  orphan  ;  and  with 
ministries  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  as  well  as  with 
furnishing  educational  facilities  for  training  men  to 
be  ministers  of  the  'glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
(;od.'  " 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  was  requested  to  act  as  treasurer, 
and  kindly  consented  to  do  so. 

Early  in  the  year  1871  the  committee  received 
with  much  sorrow  a  letter  from  Professor  Henry 
Rogers  tendering  his  resignation.  He  had  had  an 
accident,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  serious  fall  which 
shook  and  lamed  him,  and  he  felt  the  difficulty  of 
active  exertion.  He  had  naturally  a  ver}^  slow  pulse, 
and  physical  exercise  with  him  was  more  of  a  duty 
than  a  pleasure. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  Professor 
Rogers's  letter  brought  up  the  following  recom- 
mendation: "That  this  committee  having  carefully 
considered  the  letter  of  Professor  Rogers,  beg  to 
express  their  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  the  increased 
infirmity    occasioned    by   his    recent    accident,    and 
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regret  that  it  is  now  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to 
render  imperative  in  his  judgment  his  retirement  from 
his  lectureship  in  the  college.  The  committee  are 
quite  aware  that  Professor  Rogers  intended  to  take 
this  step  at  an  early  date,  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
hastened,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  state  of 
health  it  has  only  been  through  yielding  to  their 
importunity  he  has  for  several  years  past  continued 
in  office;  they,  therefore,  now  feel  that  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  accept  his  resignation.  The 
committee  would  not  allow  the  official  connexion  of 
Professor  Rogers  with  the  college  to  cease  without 
placing  on  record  their  great  esteem  and  aff'ection  for 
him  personally,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  this  institution, 
not  only  by  his  great  efficiency  in  the  class-room,  but 
also  by  his  influence  and  his  wise  counsels  in  every- 
thing affecting  the  management  of  the  college. 
When  they  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  accepted  the  presidency,  the  pleasant 
intercourse  and  uninterrupted  harmony  which  from 
the  first  have  subsisted  between  themselves  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  the  prosperity  which  the  college  at 
present  enjoys,  they  feel  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  their  retiring  professor,  and  the  committee 
earnestly  hope  that  though  they  will  now  be  deprived 
of  his  ser^dces  he  may  be  spared  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  that  even  while  the  shadows  of  evening 
are  gathering  he  may  be  able  to  devote  his  great  and 
varied  talents  to  the  service  of  truth  in  the  domain  of 
sacred  literature,  wdiere  he  has  already  justly  earned 
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such  high  distinction,  and  that  when  his  day  of  toil 
has  closed  he  may  be  welcomed  by  the  Master  as  a 
good  servant  and  rewarded  with  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  he  had  done  much  to  qualify  many  for  their 
work  who  are  now  labouring  as  able  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  chairman,  treasurer,  and  Rev.  Thos.  Green 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  convey  this  to  Mr, 
Rogers. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  was  in  no  wise  too 
highly  coloured.  The  college  was  dangerously  near 
disruption  at  the  retirement  of  Drs.  Vaughan  and 
Davidson,  and  it  needed  a  wise,  firm,  and  gentle 
hand  to  take  the  helm.  Such  a  man  they  found  in 
Mr.  Rogers.  He  was  known  by  many,  and  all  who 
knew  him  trusted  and  loved  him.  He  came  with  a 
high  literary  reputation  which  commanded  more 
than  respect ;  he  was  experienced  as  a  teacher  and 
ruler,  having  been  a  professor  at  Spring  Hill,  and  he 
was  most  painstaking  in  imparting  knowledge.  A 
story  may  be  told  in  illustration  of  this  last  qualifi- 
cation. One  day  a  student  came  to  his  class  wholly 
unprepared,  and  as  an  excuse  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  read  over  the  text.  "Ah!  Mr.  Dash," 
was  the  professor's  reply,  "I  have  the  advantage  of 
you  there,  I  have  twice  gone  carefully  over  the  lesson 
before  coming  to  class."  This,  the  only  rebuke,  was 
felt ;  there  were  no  more  excuses  of  being  unprepared. 
As  a  man  Mr.  Rogers  was  calculated  to  shine  in  any 
society,  but  his  greatest  happiness  was  when  he  could 
unbend  in  the  presence  of  a  friend.     The  writer  of 
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these  lines  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  he  feels  he 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  that  gracious  influence, 
that  cheery  and  kindly,  that  devout  and  reverent 
demeanour  which  Mr.  Rogers  invariably  displayed  to 
him  and  his  family.  Many  happy  days  of  intercourse 
were  spent  together,  which,  alas!  are  now  but  a 
memory ! 

Mr.  Rogers  earned  a  high  literary  reputation,  and 
his  books  are  the  reflexion  of  his  mind.  He  advised 
his  younger  friends  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  think  in 
good  English  ;  this  he,  himself,  did,  with  the  result 
that  his  writings  are  models  of  style  and  correct 
English.  His  chief  works  were  his  Essays  from  the 
EdinhitrgJi  Review;  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible;  the  Lifr  of  John  Howe  and  the  re-punctuated 
edition  oi  Howe's  Works ;  and  above  all  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.  In  later  years  he  wrote  some  shorter  essays, 
which  appeared  in  Good  Words.  These  do  not  show 
Mr.  Rogers  at  his  best ;  he  was  impatient  of  science 
in  its  assumed  conflict  with  religion  ;  some  of  these 
conflicts  were  poor  enough,  but  others  criticised  some- 
what freely  the  biblical  accounts  of  creation  and  other 
subjects  which  the  exact  knowledge  of  science  could 
not  agree  with  ;  all  such  attacks  greatly  irritated  and 
annoyed  Mr.  Rogers  and  led  him  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  defence. 

The  college  prospered  under  his  genial  care 
and  guidance,  and  his  withdrawal  was  not  only 
a  loss  to  the  institution  but  to  Manchester 
society. 
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Mr.  Rogers  was  requested  to  retain  his  connexion 
with  the  college  as  Professor  Emeritus ;  this  he 
accepted.* 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Mr.  Rogers's  life  see  an  admirable  sketch  in  The 
Congregationalist  for  1877,  pp.  654,  664;  also  an  excellent  memoir  of  him,  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  in  a  recently-published  new  edition  of  The  Superhuman 
Origin  of  the  Bible. 


IV. 
THE    ENLARGEMENT    OF   THE    BUILDING. 


nPHE  retirement  of  Mr.  Rogers  from  the  college 
naturally  led  the  committee  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  professorial  arrangements.  Two  courses 
were  open — either  to  fill  the  chair  recently  vacated 
or  to  continue  the  existing  plan  of  instruction.  The 
educational  committee  brought  up  a  report  on  12th 
February,  1872,  recommending  that  pending  the 
possible  conversion  of  the  college  into  a  purely 
theological  institution,  it  was  undesirable  to  make 
any  arrangement  which  would  interfere  with  such  a 
step.  They  also  recommended  that  any  deficiency  in 
the  professorial  arrangements,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Professor  Rogers,  be  supplied  by  lecturers 
specially  appointed  by  the  committee.  This  decision 
was  the  more  remarkable  and  satisfactory  because 
the  experiment  of  sending  the  students  again  to 
Owens  College  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  at 
first.      Some  of  them  were    insufficiently   grounded 
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before  they  entered  Lancashire  College  to  compete 
with  more  fortunate  students  at  Owens,  but  this 
disadvantage  was  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  tutor 
who  was  to  prepare  the  young  men  to  enter  the 
classes  on  more  equal  terms  with  their  competitors. 

For  the  session  1872-3  lectures  were  to  be  delivered 
by  Rev.  E.  Mellor,  D.D.,  on  the  Sacraments,  and  by 
Rev.  H.  W.  Parkinson  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  For 
the  session  1873-4  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown  was  to 
lecture  on  Ecclesiastical  History;  the  Rev.  A. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  on  Apologetics  historically  con- 
sidered; and  Rev.  A.  Raleigh,  D.D.,  on  Pastoral 
Theology.  In  1872  twenty  Lancashire  students 
attended  the  classes  at  Owens  College. 

Time  glided  by  in  the  peaceful  work  of  study  and 
preparation ;  few  incidents  arose  to  command  atten- 
tion, but  in  1875  three  subjects  broke  the  monotony. 
Increasing  satisfaction  was  felt  by  the  association 
with  Owens  College,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  future.  In  view  of  the  desire  to  make  the 
college  course  purely  theological,  what  should  be 
done  with  the  preparatory  class  ?  The  subject 
received  careful  attention,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
for  the  present,  existing  arrangements  should  not  be 
disturbed,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  preparatory 
classes  be  relegated  to  a  residential  hall,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  college  purely  theological.  The  college 
buildings  required  attention,  and  the  subject  having 
been  broached,  grew  steadily  in  favour,  till  it  was 
resolved  to  make  large  changes.  The  treasurer 
reported  that  the  principal  had  received  and  declined 
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an  invitation  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  Blackheath.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee, 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
and  the  seconding  of  Mr,  Joseph  Thompson,  "  That 
the  Committee  hearing  that  Professor  Scott  has 
dechned  the  invitation  to  an  influential  and  attractive 
sphere  of  ministerial  labour  at  Blackheath,  cannot 
allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  its  great 
satisfaction  that  the  college  will  continue  to  enjoy 
Professor  Scott's  valuable  services,  and  earnestly 
hopes  that  his  future  connexion  with  the  institution 
may  yet  further  advance  its  prosperity  and  be 
maintained  with  constantly  increasing  happiness  to 
himself  and  his  family." 

So  much  for  the  early  days  in  the  year;  later  on 
there  was  much  cause  for  careful  thought.  The 
number  of  students  had  risen  to  forty-six,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  in  the  house.  This  great  increase, 
which  would  have  been  greater  still  if  there  had  been 
room,  led  the  committee  to  give  instructions  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse  to  prepare  plans  for  enlargement 
and  rearrangement  of  the  structure.  At  the  sessional 
anniversary,  the  unwelcome  announcement  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Russell  that  he  must  give  up  his 
oversight  of  the  preparatory  class,  as  he  had  accepted 
a  pastorate  at  Peterhead.  This  was  the  more 
unpleasing  because  Mr.  Russell's  services  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  preparing  the  younger 
students  for  Owens  College,  with  a  measure  of  success 
that  led  the  principal,  Dr.  Greenwood,  to  write: 
"One  word  of  a  more  general  nature.      It  is  a  matter 
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of  course  that  the  conduct  and  general  spirit  of  the 
men  has  been  admirable,  but  I  am  only  doing  justice 
to  them  and  discharging  an  agreeable  duty  to  myself 
when  I  say  (and  I  know  that  Professors  Ward  and 
Wilkins  would  cordially  concur)  that  we  feel  that 
they  have  brought  a  valuable  element  of  academic 
life  into  the  college,  and  that  the  progress  they  have 
manifestly  made  in  the  course  of  the  session,  is  a 
genuine  and  most  agreeable  reward  to  us." 

The  college  lost  during  the  year  several  old  and 
tried  friends  :  Rev.  H.  Griffith  went  to  live  in  the 
south  of  England-;  death  removed  the  Rev.  John 
Kelly,  Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  and  most  suddenly 
Professor  Newth.  A  strange  oversight  has  occurred 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Newth's  death.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  held  November  15th,  1875,  it  was 
resolved  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  and 
the  seconding  of  Rev.  A.  Thomson  "That  Rev.  J. 
A.  Macfadyen  and  the  secretary  draw  up  a  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  death  of  Professor  Newth,  and 
that  such  resolution  be  recorded  in  the  minutes." 
Yet  no  such  resolution  appears  on  the  minutes  or  in 
the  annual  report.*  Mr.  Newth's  death  following  upon 
Mr.  Russell's  resignation  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
professorial  arrangements.  They  reported  to  the 
general  committee  in  February,  1876,  and  recom- 
mended  that    Rev.    Alexander  Thomson,  M.A.,  be 

*The  past  and  present  students,  in  grateful  recognition  of  Mr.  Newth's 
services  to  them,  presented  the  committee  with  his  portrait,  and  they  also 
placed  a  memorial  stone  upon  his  grave. 
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requested  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  students 
in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  for  the  next 
four  years;  and  that  Rev.  T.  M.  Herbert,  M.A.,  be 
invited  to  become  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Church  History,  and  History  of  Doctrine. 
These  recommendations  were  approved,  and  the 
positions  were  accepted.  The  number  of  students 
had  increased  to  fifty-two,  being  three  more  than  the 
house  could  accommodate;  the  committee  therefore 
seriously  considered  their  position,  and  determined 
to  authorize  enlargement  without  delay.  The 
architect's  plans  were  laid  before  them  at  their 
meeting,  March  27th,  1876.  They  provided  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  principal's  house  (it  was 
decided  to  have  only  one  professor's  house)  ;  an 
entire  rearrangement  of  the  domestic  department, 
including  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  sanitary 
provisions  ;  enlarged  studies  for  sixty  students,  which 
meant  the  enlargement  by  one-half  of  the  existing 
studies  and  the  addition  of  several  new  ones  ;  a  new 
assembly  room  or  library  sixty  feet  by  thirty  feet ; 
separate  and  isolated  sick-rooms  ;  bath  rooms,  &c., 
and  new  common  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  professors. 
The  estimated  cost  was  -^10,000  to  ^12,000.  The 
plans  were  approved  and  the  building  committee  were 
instructed  to  carry  them  out.  It  was  thought,  that 
;^6,ooo  might  be  taken  from  the  funds  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  college.  The  annual  meeting  approved 
of  the  scheme. 

But  it  was  soon   found   that   this   estimated  sum 
was  too  small,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  would 
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be  ;f  16,000.  After- full  consideration  of  the  subject — 
the  large  amount  required,  the  bad  state  of  trade — 
it  was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
resolution  was  not  absolutely  unanimous.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cheetham  thought  that  the  contemplated  action  was 
contrary  to  the  often-expressed  desire  of  making  the 
institution  a  theological  hall  only,  and  that  those 
who  had  not  obtained  their  literary  education  should 
reside  outside  the  college.  In  that  case  it  was  con- 
sidered that  increased  accommodation  for  students 
would  not  be  necessary,  as  it  would  greatly  diminish 
the  number  in  the  house  if  the  divinity  students  alone 
were  resident.  But  the  answer  to  that  was  that 
under  existing  arrangements  additional  studies  were 
needed,  and  the  committee  was  not  in  a  position  to 
alter  the  arrangements ;  that  the  cost  of  the  additional 
studies  was  a  very  small  item  of  the  proposed  expen- 
diture ;  that  it  was  imperative  for  health's  sake  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  existing  studies,  and  that 
the  other  alterations  and  enlargements  were  most 
desirable.  Moreover,  it  was  remembered  that  the 
general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  diminishing  the  total 
number  of  colleges,  and  concentrating  them,  so  that 
the  education  given  might  be  more  thorough,  one 
professor  not  having  so  many  subjects  to  teach  ;  and 
that  as  Lancashire  College  was  so  favourably  located, 
it  ought  to  be  enlarged  rather  than  diminished.  Nor 
was  it  intented  to  do  away  with  the  probationers ; 
they  were  to  go  to  a  residential  hall.  The  com- 
mittee were  gladdened  with  the  news  that  Mr. 
Rylands  proposed  to  build  a  residential  hall  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  ~  Owens  College.  They  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  their  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Building  Committee  had  seen  Mr.  Rylands  on  this 
subject,  and  hoped  that  such  arrangements  would  be 
made  as  would  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  Mr.  Rylands  had  not  only  prepared  a 
scheme  but  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  take 
Professor  Scott  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  into  his  counsels 
in  arranging  the  details. 

But  this  brilliant  promise  vanished  like  a  mirage ; 
nothing  came  of  it. 

The  new  year  came  with  its  claims  and  duties, 
committees  were  nominated,  and  the  following  were 
appointed  to  serve  upon  the  Building  Committee:  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gw3^ther,  J.  Hodgson,  Professor  Scott;  Messrs. 
W.  Armitage,  A.  Barnes,  W.  Crosfield,  A.  Haworth, 
S.  Jackson,  R.  Johnson,  Henry  Lee,  John  Lee, 
Hugh  Mason,  J.  C.  Needham,  J.  F.  Roberts,  John 
Rylands,  W.  Shaw%  R.  Spencer,  Joseph  Thompson. 
Before  the  year  closed  they  had  collected  upwards  of 
;^i  1,000  for  the  new  buildings. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  year  passes  without  a  note  of 
lamentation  for  the  precious  dead.  1877  was  no 
exception  to  this,  it  included  two  losses  where  sorrow 
and  pathos  were  closely  blended.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Herbert,  M.A.,  was  educated  at  Mill  Hill  School, 
and  afterwards  was  a  student  at  Spring  Hill  College 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  was  a  tutor  there. 
The  young  man  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  elder; 
they  had  tastes  in  common ;  their  minds  were  philo- 
sophical; they  were  apt  to  teach,  and  they  clothed 
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their  views  in  choicest  language.  Amidst  the  con- 
flict of  rival  schools  and  destructive  criticism  they 
held  fast  to  the  old  truths,  and  taught  them  in  a 
manner  that  convinced  as  it  charmed  the  hearer. 
Abstruse  problems  were  solved,  difficult  theorems 
were  made  clear.  At  the  meeting  of  the  college 
committee  held  September  26th,  1877,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  college,  was  dead.  On  the  motion  of 
Professor  Herbert  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee 
could  not  assemble  without  making  special  reference 
to  the  event,  and  it  was  stated  that  of  his  eminent 
services  to  literature  and  the  Christian  Church  at 
large  it  was  not  for  them  to  speak,  but  they  felt 
bound  to  put  on  record  their  grateful  sense  of  the 
benefits  which  the  institution  derived  from  the 
vigorous  powers  and  wide  learning  displayed  in  his 
professorial  office,  and  also  from  the  bright  intelli- 
gence, the  simplicity,  and  the  genialit}'  which  won 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

At  the  November  meeting  Mr.  Herbert  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  the  annual  report,  which  he 
consented  to  do;  but  before  the  month  was  out  he 
too  had  passed  away,  and  the  report  had  to  lament 
the  death  of  both  master  and  pupil — one  of  them  full 
of  years,  whose  works  followed  him  ;  the  other  full  of 
promise,  whose  work  seemed  destined  to  be  fruitful  of 
greatest  blessing.  At  their  December  meeting  the 
committee  passed  a  resolution  which  recorded  their 
deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  college  had 
sustained  in    the   sudden  and  painful  event.      The 
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resolution  stated  that  "  During  the  short  time 
(1876-7)  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  was  permitted  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  hold  the  office  of  professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Church  History,  the  committee  re- 
joiced in  the  abundant  evidence  which  they  had  that 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  character,  culture  and 
attainments  for  the  position  he  filled.  They  were 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
that  in  the  appointment  of  Professor  Herbert  they 
had  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  so  rich  in 
promise  for  the  future,  and  they  fully  anticipated 
that  his  connexion  with  the  college  would  have  been 
of  long  continuance  and  of  signal  value.  But  it  has 
pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  higher  service  and 
with  humble  acquiescence  they  would  bow  to  His 
decision.  The  committee  desire  to  express  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  children  of 
Professor  Herbert  in  their  present  loneliness  and 
desolation,  and  affectionately  commend  them  to  the 
care  and  love  of  the  great  Father  in  Heaven.  They 
pray  that  His  Almighty  hand  may  sustain  them  in 
their  sorrow  and  guide  them  throughout  the  future, 
and  that  it  may  uphold  the  venerable  parents  visited 
in  their  old  age  with  so  severe  a  bereavement."* 

At  Professor  Scott's  suggestion  it  was  resolved 
that  the  students  should  attend  Professor  Adamson's 
classes  at  Owens  College  for  Logic  and  Philosophy. 
That  Mr.  Hodgson  be  asked  to  take  the  classes  of 
Church  History,  and  that  proposals  be  made  to  Pro- 


*  For  a  touching  and  appreciative  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert  by  his  close 
friend,  Mr.  James  Matheson,  see  The  Congregationalist  for  1S78,  pp.  33-40. 
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fessor  Fairbairn,  of  Airedale  College,  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  to  Lancashire  students,  either  in  exchange 
for  one  from  Professor  Scott  or  otherwise. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  1878  the  committee  were 
engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  the  reopening 
of  the  college  buildings.  At  the  April  meeting  the 
committee  requested  Messrs.  Hugh  Mason  and 
Joseph  Thompson  to  seek  an  interview  with  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  to  invite  him  to  make 
the  formal  opening.  These  gentlemen,  accompanied 
by  the  principal  of  the  college,  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  great  statesman,  but  were  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  his  consent.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then 
out  of  office,  and  he  stated  that  his  great  object 
was  to  obtain  rest  and  leisure  so  that  he  might 
prosecute  literary  studies  and  engage  himself  in  less 
public  work;  hitherto  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
his  quest,  but  he  must  do  the  best  he  could.  He 
sympathised  fully  with  the  object  the  deputation  had 
in  hand,  and  hoped  the  college  would  be  a  great 
success.  The  deputation  reminded  him  of  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  Nonconformists  to  his  party — 
this  was  before  the  days  of  Home  Rule  and  disrup- 
tion— and  perhaps  they  had  some  claim  upon  him 
in  return.  He  freely  acknowledged  this,  but  urged 
that  important  as  the  object  was,  it  was  not  para- 
mount; it  was,  after  all,  but  the  reopening  of  a 
l)uilding,  and  if  he  consented  to  take  the  chief  part 
in  such  a  ceremony,  every  parson  in  Wales  would 
think  that  he  ought  to  go  to  the  opening  of  his  school 
or' chapel;  where  would  then  be  his  leisure?     The 
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deputation  felt  the  force  of  the  objection,  and  after 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on  the  training 
of  students  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  urged  strongly  that  Nonconformists 
should  have  a  college  at  Oxford,  they  retired. 

On  Wednesday,  September  25th,  1878,  a  series  of 
meetings  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
completion  of  the  additions  and  alterations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  college.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  college  at  eleven  o'clock, 
when  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the  treasurer,  formally  opened 
the  new  library  and  assembly  room.*  After 
addressing  the  friends  assembled,  Mr.  Lee  entered 
the  room  and  a  meeting  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  M.A.,  the 
chairman  of  committee.  A  large  party  of  influential 
and  zealous  friends  was  present.  Mr.  Green  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  friends  of  other  denominations 
who  were  present,  and  after  speaking  of  the  work 
done  by  professors  and  students,  he  called  upon  the 
architect  to  speak.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  read  a 
description  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  under 
the  extension  scheme. 

Mr.  Lee  read  out  a  list  of  promises  of  money,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  a  total  sum  of  ^22,000 
would  be  required  to  pay  off  all  liabilities,  towards 
which  ^12,000  had  been  promised.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gw3'ther,  B.A.,  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  com- 


*For  full  particulars  of  the  ceremonies,  see  Memorial  of  the  Opening  of  the 
New  and  Enlarged  Buildings  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  1878,  publisl^ed 
under  the  direction  of  the  college  committee. 
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mittee,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Past  History  of  the 
College,"  Principal  Scott  read  a  statement  on  the 
present  position  of  the  college.  Mr.  T.  Kilpin  Higgs, 
the  senior  student,  spoke  to  the  same  subject  from  a 
student's  point  of  view.  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  University 
Training  to  our  Colleges;"  the  Rev.  Professor  Simon 
read  a  paper  on  "Theological  Training  for  Ministerial 
Students;"  and  Dr.  Maclaren  made  a  vigorous 
speech. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  afternoon  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Armitage.  The  toast 
"Prosperity  to  Lancashire  College"  was  responded 
to  by  Principal  Scott  and  Mr.  H.  Lee. 

Mr.  Alfred  Barnes  proposed  "Universities  and 
Colleges,"  to  which  Dr.  Greenwood,  Principal  of 
Owens  College,  responded;  Dr.  Falding,  of  Rother- 
ham  College,  also  responded.  Mr.  R.  Spencer 
proposed  the  "Corporations  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,"  to  which  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Alder- 
man Grundy)  responded.  Lastly,  Mr.  Oliver  Jones, 
of  Liverpool,  proposed  the  toast  of  "Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty,"  to  which  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson 
responded.  A  "soiree"  was  held  the  same  evenmg 
in  the  New  Assembly  Hall,  Mr.  Henry  Lee  in  the 
chair.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Raleigh,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers,  and  Rev.  W.  Rigby  Murray  (Presbyterian) 
spoke.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  glees,  part-songs,  and  solos,  very  effectively 
rendered  by  a  selected  choir,  and  a  pleasant  evening 
was  spent. 
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These  ceremonies  were  followed  by  lectures  de- 
livered in  neighbouring  towns,  and  upwards  of  ^i,ooo 
was  obtained  by  collections.  There  was  still  a  large 
deficiency,  and  the  Finance  Committee  were  requested 
to  consider  the  best  means  for  increasing  the  income 
of  the  college  and  raising  money  needed  for  the 
debt. 

The  pleasing  result  of  the  alterations  to  the 
building  were  soon  manifested.  In  the  report  for 
1879  it  was  stated  that,  although  there  were  sixty- 
one  students  on  the  college  roll,  there  had  been  no 
interruption  of  the  classes  through  sickness.  This 
increase  of  numbers,  which  would  have  been  larger 
had  the  finances  permitted,  led  the  committee  to 
think  of  restricting  them  by  selection  for  theological 
classes  only.  They  agreed,  at  their  March  meeting 
in  1880,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  preparatory  class  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
state  of  the  finances  gave  the  committee  much 
trouble  ;  there  was  still  a  debt  on  the  building  of 
^8,000  or  more,  and  the  annual  income  needed  an 
addition  of  ;/^i, 000  to  meet  current  expenses.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  bazaar  in  the  one  case, 
and  a  preaching  visitation  was  arranged  for  the  other. 
The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  from  the  treasurership.  Meanwhile,  the 
active  friends  did  not  lose  heart.  They  sought  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  gave  earnest 
heed  to  the  subject.  At  the  meeting  held  June  28th, 
1880,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Rev.  G.  Lyon  Turner, 
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M.A.,  of  Hackney  College,  London,  to  become 
professor  of  Church  History  and  Philosophy,  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  to 
present  the  invitation.  Professor  Turner  accepted 
the  post.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
the  scheme  for  holding  a  bazaar  was  making  pro- 
gress ;  several  members  of  Parliament  had  consented 
to  act  as  patrons,  and  Rev,  R.  Best,  with  Messrs. 
T.  H.  Rymer,  F.  A.  Roberts,  and  H.  Bowman  had 
accepted  the  office  of  secretaries  of  the  Bazaar 
Committee.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  this  form 
of  raising  money  was  adopted,  but  the  wealthier 
friends  had  already  given  large  sums,  and  much 
enthusiasm  had  been  shown  to  the  proposal.  The 
committee  were  able  to  point  out  that  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  debt  the  cost  of  maintenance 
compared  favourably  with  most  other  colleges ;  out 
of  eight,  Lancashire  stood  third. 

During  the  year  the  Senatus  Academicus  had  been 
established.  This  body  represents  numerous  colleges 
of  the  different  bodies  of  Nonconformists,  and  its 
object  is  the  establishment  of  a  standand  of  theo- 
logical scholarship  by  which  the  work  of  all  the 
colleges  may  be  tested  and  stimulated,  the  utmost 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  interference  with  all  that 
is  specially  distinctive  in  the  tone  and  methods  of 
individual  institutions.  This  year,  1880,  was  also 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  college,  by  the 
incorporation  of  Victoria  University,  whose  seat  was 
at  Manchester.  In  order  to  obtain  its  degrees 
attendance   upon    the    Owens    College    classes    was 
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indispensable,*  where  the  instruction  given  could 
not  be  much  longer  expected  to  prepare  for  the 
degrees  in  London  University.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  event  had  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
their  college,  and  gave  it  their  gravest  consideration. 
They  earnestly  trusted  that  it  might  aid  them  in 
obtaining  their  great  aim,  viz.,  that  of  raising  the 
standard  of  ministerial  education,  and  they  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  whole  of  the  literary  instruction  of  their 
students  shall  be  obtained  at  such  national  seats  of 
of  learning. 

In  the  year  1881  the  preparatory  and  modified 
courses  of  study  were  abolished.  In  future  only 
those  students  would  be  admitted  who  were  prepared 
to  pass  the  entrance  examinationf  and  to  take  the 
full  curriculum  of  the  college.  Provision  would  no 
longer  be  made  for  those  who  need  preparation  for 
that  examination,  nor  for  those  who  desire  for  any 
reason  a  shorter  period  and  more  limited  range  of 
ministerial  instruction.     The  action  with  reference  to 


*  At  that  date  the  Owens  College  was  the  only  college  of  the  University ; 
there  are  now  incorporated  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College  at  Leeds ;  attendance  at  the  classes  of  these  colleges  is  equally 
efficacious  as  those  at  Owens  College. 

t  The  entrance  examination  was  to  be  in — 

I.  Scripture  History.— (a)  Old  Testament :  either  the  Pentateuch  or 
the  other  historical  portions,  (i)  New  Testament :  either  the  Gospels  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  Classics.— (a)  Latin:  either  Smith's  Principia  Latina,  part  ii.,  the 
historical  portions  ;  or  one  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  or  one  book  of 
Virgil's  .^neid.     (&)  Greek  :  one  of  the  Gospels,  or  one  book  of  Xenophon. 

III.  Mathematics.— (a)  Euclid,  book  i.     {b)  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Outlines  of  English  History  ;  English  Grammar,  including  the 
analysis  of  sentences. 
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the  entrance  examination  naturally  led  to  a  conside- 
ration of  the  educational  test  applied  to  students 
entering  the  theological  course,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  in  January,  1882,  it  was 
resolved  that  inasmuch  as  the  literary  education  (at 
the  college)  is  now  given  almost  exclusively  at  Owens 
College,  it  is  desirable  that  the  examination  on  enter- 
ing the  theological  course  be  made  more  searching. 

Sometimes  the  minor  actions  of  life  are  fruitful  oi 
more  interest  and  blessing  than  more  "heroic"  deeds. 
One  of  these  smaller  incidents  was  the  purchase  of 
a  plot  of  land  at  the  back  of  the  college,  containing 
5,470  yards,  with  a  large  quantity  of  walling,  for 
^^1,314.  It  enabled  the  committee  to  lay  down  a 
good  cricket  pitch  for  the  students  and  left  space  for 
other  modes  of  exercise.  But  the  great  event  of  the 
year  (1882)  was  the  holding  of  two  bazaars  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  amounting  to  £S,6iy.  One  of 
these  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  in 
March,  and  realized  ;^3,295.  7s.  7d.,  less  expenses 
Z^399-  7s.  id.,  or  a  net  total  of  £2,^^^.  os.  6d.  To 
this  sum  was  added  a  contribution  of  £100  from 
Stanley  Church. 

The  larger  part  of  the  bazaar  was  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  Manchester,  from  May  2nd  to  13th. 
This  great  hall  was  made  to  represent  a  mediaeval 
German  town,  and  the  stall-holders  dispensed  their 
goods  from  within  its  houses  to  the  citizens  in  the 
streets.  There  were  twenty-four  stalls.  The  greatest 
spirit  was  shown  in  both  cities,  and  both  stall-holders 
and  others  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  strength. 
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The    total    proceeds   of    this    Bazaar 

amounted  to    -     - /"i 5-5 16 

Less  expenses 3,181 

Balance    -----  12,335 

Liverpool  net  proceeds 2,896 

Stanley -     -  100 

Net  grand  total  -  -  ;^i5,33i 
Special  thanks  were  given  to  Messrs.  Sparke,  C.  J. 
Crosfield,  T.  R.  Job,  C.  R.  Hall,  junr.,  and  G.  O. 
Jones  at  Liverpool  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green, 
M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Best,  Messrs.  Hugh  Mason,  R. 
Spencer,  W.  M.  Fraser,  H.  Bowman,  F.  A.  Roberts, 
and  T.  H.  Rymer  at  Manchester. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  obtained  more 
money  than  they  required  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Asa  Lees  left  the 
handsome  bequest  of -^10,000  to  the  college.  What 
were  they  to  do  with  all  this  money  ?  Mature  re- 
flection convinced  the  committee  that  their  wealth 
might  become  a  source  of  danger  if  the  public  got  the 
idea  that  the  college  was  rich.  The  interest  on  this 
large  amount  would  probably  be  £s^5  P^r  annum  ; 
but  against  this  there  was  often  a  yearly  deficit  of 
^^400 ;  the  Owens  College  fees  came  to  ;^350  a  year ; 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  declined  to 
pay  for  the  commons  of  their  students  until  the 
expiration  of  at  least  half  their  college  course,  which 
laid  a  further  annual  burden  of  ^250  on  the  funds.* 


*  This  action  was  felt  to  be  so  very  unjust  that  it  became  a  subject  for 
discussion  and  protest  by  the  associated  colleges.  One  wonders  in  what 
school  of  ethics  they  had  been  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  pay  for  only  half 
the  goods  they  had  received  ! 
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Meanwhile  the  Education  Committee  had  devised 
a  great  scheme ;  it  was  the  endowing  of  at  least  six 
theological  chairs,  and  they  recommended  the  dis- 
posal of  the  funds  (old  endowments  and  bazaar 
balance)  as  under  : — 

(i)  That  a  Professorial  Endowment  and  Educational 
Fund  be  now  formed,  and  that,  as  a  commencement  of  such 
fund,  the  sum  of  ^30,000  be  appropriated  from  money  already 
invested,  or  waiting  investment,  or  shortly  to  be  received,  and 
that  further  donations  be  requested  in  aid  of  this  fund. 

(2)  That  the  amounts  given  to  the  college  for  founding  four- 
teen scholarships  therein  continue  to  be  appropriated  as 
heretofore,  and  form  a  Scholarships  Endowment  Fund. 

(3)  That  a  College  Library  Fund  be  formed  for  the  im- 
provement and  increase  of  the  College  Library,  consisting  of  the 
legacy  of  /"900  net  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Byron 
Noden,  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be  given  or  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  by  donors  or  by  the  committee, 

(4)  That  as  soon  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  Trust 
Deed  of  the  College,  a  sum  of  ;^6,ooo  be  definitely  set  apart  and 
invested  as  an  Endowment  for  Incidental  Expenses,  including 
repairs  to  college  building,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order, 
insurance,  rates,  taxes,  &c. 

(5)  An  endowment  for  general  purposes. 

(6)  Power  to  vary  investments. 

(7)  The  above  to  be  subject  to  revision,  after  due  notice,  at 
an  annual  general  meeting. 

To  do  all  this  a  sum  of  ^75,000  inclusive  of  funds 
in  hand  would  be  required;  it  has  not  yet  been 
raised. 

So  far  from  having  this  large  sum  at  their  disposal 
for  special  purposes  the  committee  had  shortly  to 
give  their  serious  attention  to  current  wants.  Old 
friends  died  and  their  subscriptions  lapsed;  invest- 
ments ceased  to  pay  so  well  as  formerly ;  and,  worst 
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of  all,  the  congregational  collections  fell  off  in  the 
year  1886  some  ;^300  below  those  of  1880;  there  was 
a  total  deficiency  on  the  year  of  ;f  750.  This  alarming 
state  of  affairs  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  special 
sub-committee  to  examine  the  whole  financial  position 
of  the  college,  and  to  report  how  far,  if  possible,  the 
expenditure  could  be  reduced  and  the  income  in- 
creased. 

At  the  January  meeting,  1887,  the  special  committee 
reported  to  the  general  committee,  "that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  desirable,  ist,  that  the  Finance  Committee 
should  examine  the  expenditure  in  detail  and  report 
to  the  General  Committee  whether  reduction  of 
expenditure  is  possible.  2nd :  They  recommend  a 
careful  examination  of  the  expenditure  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  students,  and  the  consideration  whether 
by  a  larger  use  of  Owens  College,  or  otherwise,  a 
reduction  of  professorial  expenses  could  be  effected 
without  diminishing  the  efficiency  ot  the  college." 
Clause  I  was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  at  once,  and 
clause  2  was  specially  referred  to  the  special  com- 
mittee for  their  consideration. 

This  financial  question  had  far-reaching  issues;  it 
engrossed  much  time  in  its  consideration;  it  led  to  a 
change  in  the  professorial  staff  and  to  other  modifi- 
cations. 

1887  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  Committees  met  very  fre- 
quently and  their  sittings  were  unusually  protracted. 
Misunderstandings  arose,  most  unfortunately,  between 
the  professors   and   the  committee,  and  these  were 
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intensified  for  a  time  by  a  premature  disclosure  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  report  for  the  year  summarised 
the  whole  question,  and  it  is  best  to  let  that  document, 
for  the  most  part,  speak  for  itself. 

It  refers  to  the  financial  position  (as  given  above), 
showing  a  deficit  of  ^750  at  the  close  of  1886. 
Strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  since  then  to  reduce 
expenditure  and  to  increase  subscriptions.  To  some 
extent  improvement  was  manifest  under  both  heads; 
but  it  was  not  held  to  be  sufficient  or  permanent: 
the  more  drastic  recourse  to  a  reduction  of  the 
professorial  staff  was  urgently  pressed.  To  meet 
this  loss  of  teaching  power  the  students  must 
avail  themselves  of  the  fuller  opportunities  available 
at  Owens  College.  These  subjects  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  committee  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year,  and  they  concluded  that  the  easiest  way 
to  meet  the  difficulty  would  be  to  rearrange  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  at  Lancashire  College  and 
those  that  should  be  given  at  Owens.  They  suggested 
that  it  would  facilitate  their  action  if  the  professors 
would  tender  their  resignations.  This  was  in  June, 
shortly  before  the  vacation,  and  the  professors 
unfortunately  thought  this  meant  instant  dismissal, 
and  three  of  them  ventilated  their  grievances  in  the 
public  press.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing; no  such  thought  ever  occurred  to  the 
committee.  The  trouble  would  not  have  arisen  if 
action  had  been  taken  at  any  other  portion  of  the 
year;  it  was  taken  in  June,  when  the  committee  had 
come  to  their  determination  as  to  the  course  to  be 
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adopted,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  no  com- 
mittee meeting  would  be  held  until  late  in  September. 
Explanations  set  the  matter  right,  and  as  the  report 
says:  "The  happy  result  was  reached  which  can 
best  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Thomson: 
'that  he  considered  that  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  committee  had  acceded  to  the  request  of 
his  colleagues  and  himself  in  giving  explanations  of 
the  resolution  of  June  27th,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.'  " 

The  report  says  :  "The  work  of  reconstruction  is, 
as  the  constituency  will  well  understand,  at  present 
incomplete.  Apart  from  the  subjects  to  be  hence- 
forth taken  at  Owens  College,  which  includes  the 
Hebrew  Language  and  Philosophy,  in  addition  to 
those  hitherto  taken  there,  the  following  course  of 
study  has  so  far  been  laid  down :  Instruction  in 
Lancashire  Colleefe  should  embrace — 


((?)  The  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis. 

{b)  The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis. 

(r)  Theology. 

{d)  Church  History,  especially  the  History  of  Doctrine  and  of 
Church  Institutions. 

{e)  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Training,  including  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Sermons  and  the  Study  of  Elocution. 

(/)  The  Study  of  the  English  Bible  during  the  Arts  Course. 

{g)  Apologetics. 

[h)  It  is  further  laid  down  that  it  is  desirable  that  Christian 
Ethics  should  be  studied,  and,  in  the  case  of  students  contem- 
plating missionary  work,  that  they  should  be  guided  by  a 
professor  of  the  college  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Com- 
parative Religion. 
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"  The  following  steps  have  been  taken  in  regard  to 
the  professorial  staff.  On  October  31st  the  com- 
mittee received  a  communication  from  Professor 
Turner  stating  that  he  had  made  his  provisional 
resignation  a  final  one,  and  that  his  connexion  with 
the  college  must  cease  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  :  '  The 
committee,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Turner,  deepl}^  regret  that  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  at  this  stage  in  their  deliberations  to  decide 
finally  that  his  connexion  with  the  college  must 
cease.  They  desire  to  express  their  grateful  sense 
of  the  value  of  his  services  as  a  teacher,  his  faithful 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  his  elevating 
and  helpful  influence  on  the  students,  and  they  ofi"er 
him  their  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  his  future 
welfare  and  usefulness.'  "  At  the  committee  meeting, 
November  28th,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
Professor  Scott  be  requested  to  retain  the  office  of 
principal  of  the  college,  and  that  he  be  appointed 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  college.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  also  unanimously  requested  to  become  a 
professor  of  the  college.  The  third  professor- 
ship was  left  vacant,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
filled  by  Dr.  Hodgson ;  the  fourth  chair  was  not 
filled. 

Another  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee  arose  out  of  a  meeting  of  old  Lancashire 
students  held  at  Leeds  in  the  course  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Congregational  Union.     They  resolved  "  That 
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this  meeting  respectfully  requests  the  Committee  of 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College  to  take  into 
their  earnest  consideration  the  question  of  bringing 
the  college  into  closer  and  more  vital  relation  with 
the  churches  of  Lancashire  and  the  neighbourhood 
by  so  enlarging  or  modifying  the  constitution  of  the 
College  Committee  as  to  permit  of  some  portion  of  it 
being  directly  representative  of  and  elected  by  con- 
tributing churches."  The  committee  were  very  glad 
to  receive  this  resolution  and  addressed  themselves 
to  its  careful  consideration  ;  but  they  found  that  the 
trust  deed  bound  them  down  to  certain  limits  and 
prevented  any  large  and  wide  concessions  being 
made. 

Two  subjects  were  cause  for  anxiety  to  the  com- 
mittee in  1888 — the  health  of  the  principal  and  the 
resignation  of  the  treasurers.  Professor  Scott  was 
granted  three  months  leave  of  absence,  with  the  best 
wishes  of  his  friends  ;  he  returned  from  the  Continent 
greatly  benefited  by  a  long  and  agreeable  tour.  The 
treasurers  felt  compelled  by  a  change  in  their  business 
arrangements  to  resign  this  office.  Much  effort  was 
made  to  find  successors,  but  without  avail  ;  to  the 
great  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  committee  Mr. 
John  Lee  offered  to  continue  in  office  as  sole 
treasurer.  His  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
the  committee  recorded  their  warmest  thanks  to  Sir 
Joseph  C.  Lee  and  Mr.  Lee  for  their  past  services, 
and  to  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee,  and  Co.  for 
having  allowed  their  staff  to  do  all  the  accountancy  in 
their  own  office  and  for  other  favours. 
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The  college  settled  down  again  to  peaceful  work, 
and  the  year  1889  was  not  marked  by  many  internal 
events  of  consequence,  but  the  committee  identified 
themselves  with  one  important  act.  At  their  meeting 
in  September  they  appointed  their  chairman,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gwyther,  B.A.,  the  principal,  and  the  secretary, 
Rev.  Thomas  Green,  M.A.,  to  be  a  deputation  to 
attend  the  ceremony  at  the  opening  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  October  14-16,  1889. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  writer  to 
attempt  a  historical  sketch  of  Mansfield  College,  but 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  keen  interest 
]\Ir.  Gladstone  felt  in  the  establishment  of  a  Noncon- 
formist college  in  the  old  university  town.  At  last 
it  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  was  well  that 
Lancashire  and  other  colleges  should  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  institution  and  wish  it  prosperity. 
The  ceremony  was  an  event  of  high  historical 
importance,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  establishment  of  Mansfield  College 
will  be  the  means  of  spreading  a  wider  charity  and 
a  more  genuine  religious  feeling  among  the  old  halls 
and  colleges  of  Oxford  than  anything  that  has 
hitherto  occurred  in  that  beautiful  city.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  the  impressions  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  venerable  Greek  professor,  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  "on  being  witness  to  the  imposing  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  of  Mansfield  College,  when  the 
heads  of  the  principal  old  houses  were  entertained 
by  the  principal  of  the  new  college  in  a  festal  tent 
prepared  for  the  occasion.     October  15th,  1889"  : — 
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OXFORD. 

Hail  to  thee,  Oxford,  with  fair  front,  and  free 
From  churchly  pride  and  scholarly  conceit, 
And  with  wide  arms  of  kinship  spread  to  greet 

All  eager  souls  that  seek  a  sign  from  thee  ! 

Too  long,  too  long  men  saw  thee  sit  apart 
From  all  the  Hving  pulses  of  the  hour, 
Glassing  thyself  in  thy  pecuHar  dower, 

Like  a  vain  beauty  with  a  loveless  heart. 

But  now  God  taught  thine  eye  to  look  abroad 
On  this  rich  group  of  things,  and  recognise 
In  changing  forms  and  ever  new  disguise 

The  radiant  face  of  one  unchanging  God, 

And  in  the  complex  play  of  great  and  small 

See  how  all  Hve  for  each,  and  each  for  all. 

It  was  a  memorable  gathering,  and  full  of  hope- 
fulness that  the  reign  of  prejudice,  misconception, 
and  bigotry  was  declining,  and  that  better  days  were 
in  store ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  sorrowful 
events.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
Lancashire  College,  November  i8th,  and  before  the 
ordinary  proceedings  began,  it  was  resolved  to  pass 
three  resolutions  of  condolence :  (i)  on  the  death  of 
Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.,  (2)  on  Professor  Elmslie, 
and  (3)  on  the  illness  of  Dr.  Macfadyen  : — 

"(i)  The  committee  of  the  Lancashire  Indepen- 
dent College,  before  proceeding  to  the  business  for 
which  they  have  met  together,  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hatch  in  the  severe  and  unexpected  bereavement 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  sustain.  They  recall 
with  much  satisfaction  the  generous  and  hearty 
response,   which,   especially   in    connexion   with    the 

N 
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founding  of  Mansfield  College,  Dr.  Hatch  has  given 
to  the  attempt  to  bring  into  more  cordial  sympathy 
and  union  the  different  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  without  any  compromise  of  their  conscientious 
differences. 

"  They  gladly  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of 
recording  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  ail  its  different  sections  has 
sustained  in  the  removal  of  one  so  eminently  fitted 
to  help  in  bringing  about  a  time  when  the  prayer  of 
our  common  Lord  shall  be  abundantly  fulfilled, 
*  That  they  may  all  be  one.'  " 

(3)  The  third  resolution  was  as  follows:  "The 
committee  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College 
have  heard  with  great  sorrow  of  the  serious  illness  of 
'Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  D.D.,  and  desire  before  pro- 
ceeding to  any  other  business  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
Macfadyen  and  his  family  the  expression  of  their 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  their  present 
anxiety,  their  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  a  life  so 
dear  to  his  family  and  so  valuable  to  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  spared,  the  assurance  of  their  warm 
affection  for  Dr.  Macfadyen  as  a  true  friend  and 
greatly  trusted  colleague,  and  their  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
college  as  member,  and,  at  one  time,  chairman  of  its 
committee,  and  as  examiner  of  its  students."  Alas! 
that  this  was  so  soon  followed  by  a  resolution  of 
condolence  upon  his  death. 

The  committee  at  their  meeting  in  April,  i8go, 
had  the  gratification  of  congratulating  the  principal 
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Upon  the  degree  of  D.D.  having  been  conferred  upon 
him ;  "the  unsought  but  well-deserved  public  honour." 
The  committee  recognised  the  special  value  of  the 
distinction  as  conferred  by  the  University  ^f  St. 
Andrews,  the  senate  of  which,  in  examining  Lanca- 
shire students  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
have  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  work  done  in 
the  college,  and  have  emphatically  signified  their 
esteem  for  its  principal. 

The  principal  reported  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  Education  Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  Church  History  during  next  session. 
Dr.  Ward  would  direct  the  junior  students  in  their 
study  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  by  prescribing 
certain  portions  of  Neander's  and  Milman's  histories, 
and  also  prescribing  subjects  for  essays,  and  by 
conducting  examinations.  The  senior  students 
would  attend  lectures  at  Owens  College,  to  be  given 
by  Professor  Tout,  on  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; he  would  also  conduct  a  tutorial  class  at 
Lancashire  College  once  a  week,  and  would  also  be 
an  examiner  of  the  senior  students. 

The  members  of  the  committee  in  1891  wished  to 
make  some  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  college  by  the  principal.  He  had  been  twenty- 
five  }'ears  a  professor  and  twent}^-one  years  the 
principal  of  the  institution.  It  was  resolved  to  ask 
Dr.  Scott  to  "  sit  for  his  portrait,"  with  the  intention 
of  their  presenting  the  picture  to  the  college  as  its 
permanent  property.  An  excellent  likeness  was 
obtained   by   the  artist,   A.   T.    Xowell,    Esq.       The 
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portrait  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  by  the 
chairman,  Rev.  W.  Hewgill,  M.A.,  in  an  excellent 
speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  college 
during  Dr.  Scott's  connexion  with  the  institution. 
The  portrait  was  received  by  Alderman  Joseph 
Thompson  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  who  expressed 
their  high  satisfaction  with  the  gift.  "  He  spoke  of 
the  ability  which  Dr.  Scott  had  always  shown  to  keep 
himself  abreast  of  modern  thought  on  religious 
questions,  and  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact, 
brought  out  by  the  figures  submitted  by  the  chairman, 
that  so  few  of  the  students  who  had  passed  through 
the  college  during  Dr.  Scott's  presidency  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  Agnosticism  or  to  the 
other  perils  of  our  nineteenth  century  life." 

Mr.  Reuben  Spencer,  Mr.  Alfred  Barnes,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Russell,  M.A.,  also 
spoke. 

Principal  Scott  returned  thanks  with  much  feeling. 

The  sessional  anniversary  in  1892  was  noteworthy 
by  an  able  address  to  the  students  and  subscribers 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  preparations  were  made  for  a  "  Jubilee  "  in 
1893,  when  the  college  would  have  attained  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  Services  were  to  be 
held  at  the  college  and  addresses  to  be  delivered 
there ;  a  historical  sketch  was  also  to  be  prepared. 

The  story  of  1893  is,  so  far,  a  sad  one  ;  condolence 
has  been  sincerely  expressed  in  three  cases  :  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Armitage,  long  a  valued  friend 
of  the  college  ;  on  Dr.  Falding,  the  president  of  the 
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sister  college  at  Airedale  ;  and  on  Dr.  Finlayson,  the 
gentle,  genial,  yet  strong  spirit  that  had  so  often 
cheered,  strengthened,  and  guided  the  committee  by 
wise  advice  and  warm  sympathy.  But  the  story  is 
not  altogether  sad.  The  committee  had  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  Dr.  Thomson  on  the  attainment  of 
the  jubilee  year  of  his  ministry,  and  of  expressing 
their  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  his  high  and 
valuable  services  both  as  a  Christian  minister  and  as 
a  revered  professor  of  the  college. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Lancashire  College,  a  patch- 
work at  the  best ;  a  much  too  hurried  review  of  work 
done  with  more  or  less  success — generally  with 
success,  and  always  with  the  honest  and  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  chief  good.  It  cannot  be 
expected  in  the  history  of  any  institution  that  all 
wisdom  will  dwell  with  it  and  that  failure  is  unknown. 
The  college  has  had  its  days  of  trial,  some  of  them 
sufficiently  keen  and  heavy ;  but  it  has  survived  them 
and  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Surely  this  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  its  principles  are  good  and  its 
policy  is  sound,  and  that  it  may  look  to  the  future  and 
confidently  pray  that  God's  grace  and  blessing  will  be 
wdth  it  henceforth,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  and  that 
Lancashire  College  students  shall  carry  the  gospel 
with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


HppenMj. 


LIST  OF   TRUSTEES, 

The  Date  of  their  Appointment  and  Length  of  Service. 


I 840-1 863 
I 840-1 85 I 
1840-1853 
I 840-1 842 
I 840-1 876 
I 840-1 853 
I 840-1 876 
I 840- I 847 
I 840-1859 
I 840-1 868 
I 840- I 849 
I 840-1 847 
I 840-1 863 
I 840-1 863 
I 840-1 850 
I 840-1 85 I 
I 840- I 864 
I 840-1 869 
I 840-1 866 
I 840-1 846 
I 840-1 849 
1 840- 1 85 5 
1 840-1 864 
1 840-1 846 
I 840- I 874 


..   Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

..  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

..  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

..  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D. 

..  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. 

..  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher. 

..  Rev.  John  Kelly. 

..  Rev.  John  Ely. 

..  Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe,  F.S.A. 

..  Rev.  Samuel  Luke. 

..  Mr.  Richard  Roberts. 

..  Mr.  James  H.  Heron. 

..  Mr.  John  Wood. 

..  Mr.  James  Kershaw,  M.P. 

..  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson. 

..  Mr.  James  Carlton. 

..  Mr.  Ibotson  Walker. 

..  Mr.  J.  H.  Hulme. 

..   Mr.  Samuel  Job. 

..  Mr.  William  Kay. 

..  Mr.  John  Priestley. 

..   Mr.  Thomas  Blackburn. 

..  Mr.  Thomas  Haigh. 

..  Mr.  William  Cross. 

..   Mr.  Joshua  Wilson. 
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I 840- I 876 

I 840- I 886 
I 840-1 853 
I 840- I 86 I 
1840     ... 

I 864-1 869 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864-1881 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
I 864-1 885 
I 864-1 869 
1864-1885 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
1864     ... 
I 864-1 870 
I 886-1 889 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


Mr.  Edward  Dawson. 
Mr.  John  Cheetham,  M.P. 
Mr.  EccLES  Shorrock. 
Mr.  Joseph  Eccles. 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  M.P. 


Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Rev 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


D.D. 


.  George  Burden  Bubier. 
.  Absalom  Clark. 
.  Robert   Willlam  Dale,  M.A. 
.  Richard  Meredith  Davies. 
.  George  Douglas  McGregor. 
.  Enoch  Mellor,  M.A.,  D.D. 
.  James  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A. 
Benjamin  Armitage. 
Alfred  Howard  Cowie. 
William  Crosfield,  Jnr. 
Henry  Lee. 
Hugh  Mason. 
James  Sidebottom,  Jnr. 
John  Johnson  Stitt. 
Nathaniel  Buckley  Sutcliffe. 
Joseph  Thompson. 
George  Stanley  Wood. 
William  Woodward. 
.  James  Allison  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  D.D. 
.  Alexander  Mackennal,  B.A.,  D.D. 
.  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A. 
,  William  Hewgill,    M.A. 
,  Thomas  Kilpin  Higgs,  M.A. 
Rupert  Mason,  B.A. 
Harold  Lee. 
James  Arnold  Thompson. 
Frank  Arthur  Roberts. 
Ziba  Armitage. 
William  Willans  Shaw. 
John  Champion  Needham. 
Harold  Alfred  Barnes,  B.A. 
John  Frederick  Cheetham,  B.A. 
Thomas  Raffles  Job. 
Joseph  Leigh. 
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1842-1863  .. 
1864-1865  .. 
1866-1867   .. 

1868      

1869-1870  .. 
1871-1872  .. 
1 873-1 874  .. 

1875   

1 876-1877  .. 
1 878-1 880  .. 
1881-1882  .. 
1 883-1 884  .. 
1 885-1 886  .. 
1887-1888  .. 
1 889-1 890  .. 
1891-1892  .. 
1893  


1 843-1 848 

1849  ... 

1850  ... 
1851-1869 
1870-1878 


CHAIRMEN. 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,   LL.D. 
Rev.  James  Gwyther. 
Rev.  John  Kelly. 
Rev.  A.  Thomson,  M.A. 
Rev.  A.  Clark. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Parkinson. 
Rev.  Watson  Smith. 
Rev.  H.  Griffith,  F.G.S. 
Rev.  John  Hodgson. 
Rev.  Thomas  Green,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A. 
Alfred  Barnes,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,   D.D. 
Alderman  Joseph  Thompson. 
Rev.  J.  Howe  Gwyther,  B.A. 
Rev.  W.   Hewgill,  M.A. 
Rev.  S.  Pearson,  M.A. 


TREASURERS. 
..   Mr.  James  Carlton. 
,.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson. 
..  Vacant. 

,.  Mr.  William  Woodward. 
..  Mr.  Henry  Lee. 

f  Sir  J.  C.  Lee. 
'"  (  Mr.  John  Lee. 
,.  Mr.  John  Lee 


1843-1850  ., 
1 844-1 853  .. 

1854  

1855  

1856-1857  .. 
1858-1866  .. 
1867-1883  .. 
1883-1886  .. 
1887-1889  .. 
1890- 


HONORARY  SECRETARIES. 
...  Rev.  John  Clunie,  LL.D. 

.  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher. 

.  Vacant. 

,   Rev.  James  Gwyther. 

.  Rev.  G.  B.  Johnson. 

.  Rev.  Absalom  Clark. 

.  Rev.  J.  H.  Gwyther,  B.A, 

.  Rev.  Elkanah  Armitage,  M.A. 

.  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  M.A. 

.  Rev.  J.  KiLPiN  HiGGS,  M.A. 
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PROFESSORS 


From  the  Commencement  of  the  College. 

1843-1857  ...  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  President. 

1843-1857  ...  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  LL.D, 

1843-1850  ...  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A. 

1850-1856  ...  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  M.A. 

1856-1867  ...  Mr.  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A. 

1857-1875  ...  Rev.  Alfred  Newth. 

1858-1871   ...  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  President  MnXW  1869. 

1865     Rev.    Caleb    Scott,    B.A.,  LL.B.,  D.D., 

President  from  i86g. 

1876     Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

1876-1877  ...  Rev.  T.  M.  Herbert,  M.A. 

1880-1888  ...  Rev.  George  Lyon  Turner,  M.A. 

1882     Rev.  J.  MuscuTT  Hodgson,  M.A. ,  D.D. ,D.Sc. 


STUDENTS   TRANSFERRED   TO   THE   COLLEGE 
FROM    BLACKBURN    IN    1843. 


date  of  leaving  college. 

1844. 


Francis  Munden 


Stephen  Hooper 
Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D. 
James  Crompton 
WilUam  Winlaw 
Robert  Macbeth 

John  Rawlinson 


1845. 


1846. 
1847. 


Samuel  Shaw     ...  

Absalom  Clark   ... 

T.  Nichols,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S. 


deceased 

Heaton  Mersey 

deceased 

...  Manchester 

Episcopalian 

Hammersmith 

...  Manchester 

deceased 

Torquay 

deceased 
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STUDENTS   EDUCATED 

DATE    OF    LEAVING 
1845. 


IN    THE   COLLEGE. 

COLLEGE. 


J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A. 


1846. 


London 


Robert  A.  Vaughan,  B.A. 

deceased 

Enoch  Mellor,  M.A.,  D.D. 

deceased 

Carl  Wilhelm  Buch,  Ph.D. 

1848. 

deceased 

John  Stroyan      

deceased 

John  Hodgson 

Huddersfield 

WilHam  Parkes,  F.R.G.S. 

.. 

deceased 

Nicholas  Hurry 

1849. 

Crouch  End 

Edwin  Day 

Caulfield,  Austraha 

R.  Whittaker  McAll,  F.L.S. 

deceased 

William  Rhodes 



deceased 

Simeon  Dyson 

Bradford 

George  William  Clapham 

Episcopalian 

James  Bedell       

1850. 

Lymm 

\\'iUiam  Stowell,  B.A. 

deceased 

Peter  Russell  Willans 

deceased 

Richard  George  Soper,  B.A. 

1851. 

Hoylake 

Robert  William  Selbie,  B.A. 

Eccles 

S.  S.  Walker,  M.A.       ... 

EpiscopaHan 

Edwin  Straker 

Tavistock 

John  Dewsnap    ... 



deceased 

Peter  Aspinal  Hampson 

deceased 

William  Urwick,  M.A. 

London 

W.  Kirkus,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Episcopahan 

John  Griffiths  Jukes 

1852. 

deceased 

Henry  Hooper 

Plymouth 

Abraham  Stroyan 

1853- 

New  Mills 

Edward  Vincent 

...    Not  known 

Edward  William  Tohns 

Macclesfield 
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G.  F.  Holly  Sykes,  B.A. 
William  Walker 


1854. 


W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Bruce,  M.A.,  D.D. 


18: 


Thomas  James  Harrison 
James  William  Benson 
Alexander  Stewart 
William  Henry  Mann 
J.  Cameron,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
George  Robbins 
John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D. 

William  Roby  Fletcher,  M.A 
James  A.  Picton,  M.A.,  M.P. 

John  Firth  

E.  Llewellyn  Adams     ... 
Josiah  Hankinson 

Joseph  Haley      

Joseph  Shillito 

John  Harker 

Richard  England  Long,  B.A. 

John  Henry  Gavin 

John  Howe  Gwyther,  B.A. 

G.  Compton  Smith,  M.A. 

Thomas  Lawson 

R.  G.  Hartley,  M.A.    ... 

Thomas  Gasquoine,  B.A. 

Richard  Salkeld 
Thomas  Hinton  Jackson 
W^illiam  Sykes 
William  Carnall  Preston 
Henry  Kendall  ... 
William  Griffiths,  M.A. 
Robert  Wilson 


1836. 


1857- 


1858. 


1859. 


Oxford 
deceased 

...    Edinburgh 
Huddersfield 

deceased 

deceased 

deceased 

...    Port  Natal 

Cape  Colony 

Tunbridge  W^ells 

Bedford 

Australia 

London 

Australia 

Scarborough 

...  Cheltenham 

Bradford 

Sutton  Coldheld 

Stockport 

Liverpool 

deceased 

Liscard 

Liverpool 

deceased 

deceased 

Bedford 

Episcopalian 

deceased 

deceased 

Chiswick 

...    Darlington 

Upwey,  Dorset 

deceased 
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i860. 

J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Francis  Clarke 

Charles  Howarth 

Thomas  Harrison 

Edward  Kentish  Evans 

William  Frederick  Hardwick,  B.A. 

George  Allen  Coltart 

1861. 

J.  T.  Barker,  B.A 

H.  G.  Parish,  B.A 

Jonathan  Lees    ... 
William  Burrowes,  MA. 

Andrew  Brown,  M.A 

John  Dobson  Riley        

James  Galloway,  B.A. 
WilHam  Nicholls 
Robert  G.  Leigh 
Thomas  Windsor 

James  Allatt        

R.  Alliott,  M.A. 
Alexander  Cran,  M.A. 
Robert  Boyle  Thompson 
John  Gardner  Eraser,  M.A. 

W.  M.  Fell         

Joseph  Hodgson 
Thomas  Ruell  Atkinson 


1862. 


1863, 


Thomas  Robinson, 
H.  S.  Davies 
Richard  Williams 
John  Brown     ... 
John  Rawlings    ... 

Frederick  Carter 
James  Place 
John  Legge,  M.A. 


B.A. 


1S64. 


1865. 


deceased 

London 

deceased 

deceased 

Chiswick 

deceased 

deceased 

Leeds 

Episcopalian 

China 

Episcopalian 

Episcopalian 

Shepton  Mallet 

deceased 
...     Blackford  Bridge 

Salford 

Skipton 

Newton-le- Willows 

Bishop  Stortford 

Droylsden 

Episcopalian 

New  South  Wales 

late  Ravenstonedale 

...     Gateshead 

India 

...     Colchester 

late  of  New  Zealand 

deceased 

Taung,  Africa 

deceased 

Northwich 

Episcopalian 

deceased 
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DATE    OF    LEAVING 

James  Legge,  M.A. 

J.  M.  Hodgson,  D.D.,  D 

Thomas  Sheldon 

Edward  Walker 

Thomas  Cain 

Samuel  Bennett  Handley 

Thomas  Cocker 

J.  A.  Balshaw 

Abraham  Scholes 
Charles  Albert  Heath 

John  Byles  

A.  Holden  Byles,  M.A, 
John  Colville 
Joseph  Thornton 


i865. 


J.  S.  Waide 
WilHam  Booth  ... 
John  Edwin  Whitehead 
Albert  Cooke,  B.A.      ... 
Samuel  Barnes  Driver 
John  Williamson,  M.A. 
S.  C.  Gordon,  M.A.,  B.D. 
WilUam  Davies,  B.A. 
G.  Slatyer  Barrett,  B.A. 

Daniel  Jones  Hamer 

Thomas  Stimpson  

Alfred  J.  Bedell  

James  Brignall  Walton,  LL.B. 
John  Trist 


1867. 


:868. 


Thomas  Davies 
Joseph  Ogle 
A.  Byrom  Camm 
William  Arthur,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Denovan,  B.A. 

Llewellyn  Porter 
Samuel  Sleath 
Thomas  Hamer 


Leeds 

...  Manchester 

deceased 

deceased 

Stubbins 

Hertford 

deceased 

Ballarat,  Victoria 

deceased 

Biggleswade 

Ealing 

Hanley 

Liverpool 

deceased 

Springhead,  Oldham 
New  Zealand 
Swanland 
deceased 
Lowestoft 
Cardiff 
Newport  Pagnell 
Woolton 
Norwich 

deceased 

Thirsk 

London 

Wem 

late  of  Clitheroe 

Barking,  Esse.x 

Sherborne 

deceased 

Bamford 

Episcopalian 

Hastings 
Presbyterian 
Little  Lever 
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Arthur  Vaughan  

James  Clarke      

Thomas  T.  Matthews 

Alfred  J.  Wookey  

1870. 
Thomas  Hughes  


H.  J.  Lewis        

Thomas  Austin 

Thomas  Nicholson 
William  Cook  Russell,  M.A. 
James  Williamson,  M.A. 
Thomas  Lewis,  B.A.    ... 
William  David  Francis 
Elkanah  Armitage,  M.A. 


Auckland, 


1871, 


Alexander  Bell,  B.A 

John  Christopher  Nesbitt,  M.A. 
Francis  George  Collier 
Joseph  Vickery 
Thomas  Lunt     ... 
John  Williams  Best 
Alexander  McPhee 
William  Taylor  Sellers 


Stephen  Hartley 
Thomas  Hope    ... 
Richard  Baron   ... 
William  Mercer,  B.A. 
Ebenezer  Le  Mare 
Thomas  Llewellyn  Jones 
Samviel  Richmond  Noble 

Edwin  Relfe  Barrett,  B.A, 
W.  C.  Pickersgill 
Thomas  Arthur  Penry 
Samuel  Lambrick 
John  Ogmore  Davies    ... 

Jeremiah  Peill 

John  Renshaw  Bailey  ... 


1872. 


1873. 


deceased 

Swaledale 

Madagascar 

Africa 


HoUingworth 

New  Zealand 

Episcopalian 

Masborough 

Darwen 

deceased 

deceased 

deceased 

Bradford 

Londonderry 

Leicester 

deceased 

York 

Episcopalian 

deceased 

Episcopalian 

deceased 


...  Manchester 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
Madagascar 
Ilkley 
Fleetwood 
deceased 
deceased 


Liverpool 

late  Madagascar 

Aberystwyth 

deceased 

deceased 

Madagascar 

Eccles 
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DATE    OK 

James  Hunter  Crawford 
Thomas  Keyworth 
John  Horatio  Johnes     ... 

W.  Karfoot,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

B.  T.  Hallowes,  B.A.  ... 
Joseph  Potts 

x\rthur  Tidman  Gill 

C.  A.  Wookey    ... 
John  Mossop 
Edward  Hedley 
T.  Hodgkinson 
Samuel  Robert  Antliff 
John  E.  Clayton 
Charles  Ashford,  B.A. 

David  Inglis,  B.A. 
Ebenezer  H.  Higgins  ... 
James  Forbes 
Jonathan  Barrow  Parry 

William  Senior 

W.  Stephenson 

William  Edward  Anderton, 

Alfred  Jones        

G.  W.  Sharp      


LEAVING    COLLEGE. 


1874. 


1^75- 


1876. 


M.A. 


Dundee 

Halifax 

deceased 

Leigh 

late  Hertford 
Blennerhasset 

Brighton 

Mandeville,  Ontario 

deceased 

Stockport 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Huddersfield 

Cockermouth 

Bury 

Douglas 

Maze  Hill,  GreenAvich 

deceased 

Burnley 

...  Earlsheaton 

Gooty,  India 

Woodford 

Chefoo,  China 

Hobart  Town 


David  M.  Bynner 
Charles  Philips  ... 
Owen  Davies 


Sandown,  Isle  of  \\  ight 

South  Africa 

Wigan 


T.  Jenkins  

George  Edward  Cheeseman 

John  Marriott 

James  D.  Cameron 

J.  J.  Bynner        


J.  Sidney  Morant,  B.A. 
William  Speakman 


1879. 


Bucklow  Hill 

Stalybridge 

Upola,  Samoa 

...   Manchester 

Leeds 

Oldham 

deceased 
London  Missionary  Society 
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Robert  Sutton 

Openshaw 

William  Glover              

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

B.  Nightingale 

Preston 

1880. 

H.  W.  Holder,  M.A.,  A.T.S. 

...  Manchester 

D.  W.  Duthie,  F.T.S. 

Swansea 

W.  H.  Chesson              

Alnwick 

J.  H.  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

...    Walton  Park,  Liverpool 

Joshua  Knowles              

...  Travancore 

James  Taylor     

Ossett 

James  E.  Newell            

Upola,  Samoa 

Ebenezer  V.  Cooper     

Samoa 

James  T.  Scott              

Lymington,  Hants 

1881. 

A.  N.  Johnson,  M.A.,  L.M.S. 

London 

Thomas  Capsy,  B.A 

late  of  Madagascar 

Samuel  Pearson,  A.T.S. 

Tynemouth 

W.  Lewis  Roberts        

Liverpool 

James  Haigh,  A.T.S 

Sheffield 

W.  Davies 

Burnley 

A.  D.  B.  C.  Kaye          

Canada 

James  Johnston,  A.T.S 

Darwen 

Alfred  Lochore              

...      Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

F.  Moore,  A.T.S 

Birmingham 

J.  Fraser,  A.T.S 

Chorley 

W.  J.  Websdale,  A.T.S. 

...    Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

Griffith  D.  Hughes        

Cheadle  Hulme 

1882. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

Hackney  College 

James  Lewis,  A.T.S. 

Howden 

John  Penry 

deceased 

J.  R.  Legge,  M.A 

...       Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex 

A.  S.  Welch,  A.T.S 

Southport 

J.  Crossley          

Birmingham 

Arthur  Dignum,  A.T.S. 

Salem,  India 

1883. 

William  G.  Wilhams 

deceased 

J.  Ernest  James 

Leicester 

H.  \V.  James,  A.T.S. 

Radcliffe 
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DATE  OF  LEAVING  COLLEGE 

J.  Milne,  A.T.S. 

R.  Barker  

Egbert  Fox-Thomas     ... 
Charles  Clay,  B.A.,  A.T.S 

William  Gray,  B.A.      ... 

William  C.  Lee,  A.T.S. 

J.  P.  Kingsland 

T.  H.  Darlow,  M.A. 

W.  Thomas 

K.  J.  Williams 

W.  R.  Parry       ... 

A.  A.  Dauncey 

S.  G.  Preston     ... 

W.  Redman,  A.T.S. 
Thomas  Hadfield,  M.A. 
Thomas  H.  Wright,  A.T.S. 
Joseph  Cowley    ... 
William  Evans,  A.T.S 
William  T.  GifFord 
Edwin  Tongue   ... 


James  R.  Murray,  M.A. 
Winter  R.  LeOuesne,  A.T.S 

D.  A.  Morgan,'"B.A.,  A.T.S. 
W.  Lansdell,  B.A.,  A.T.S. 

E.  Hampden-Cook,  M.A. 
William  Briddon 
S.  T.  W.  Barker 
J.  Meeson,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.T.S. 
David  Evans 

Arthur  Parker    ... 

F.  R.  Roberts,  M.A. 
M.  P.  Davies,  B.A. 
J.  A.  Jenkins,  B.A. 
D.  R.  Hamilton 
D.  R.  Harries     ... 
K.  W.  Place,  B.A. 


Presbyterian 

Uttoxeter 

Whitby 

Lymm 

deceased 

Stockport 

Manchester 

London 

Lake  Tanganyika 

Southport 

Peasley  Cross 

Southport 

Hindley 

Southport 

. . .    Edgeworth 

Lytham 

Lancaster 

Blackpool 

late  Ravensthorpe 

Handsworth 


Manchester 
Calcutta 
Goole 
Hanley 
Mill  Hill 
Salford 
Ellesmere 
Harrogate 
Audley  Range,  Blackburn 


Benares 

Warrington 

Bolton 

Cardiff 

Hadnall,  Salop 

Swansea 

Bristol 
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E.  R.  Hayton,  B.A. 
A.  M.  Perkins    ... 
John  Davies 
W.  Knibb  Burford 
A.  T.  Hogg         ... 


. . .     Congleton 

Oakham,  Rutland 

Rishton 

Sheffield 

Preston 


A.  Finlayson 

George  Slack,  A.T.S 

Morgan  Jones    ... 
Horace  H.  Theobald    ... 

H.  H.  Scullard,  M.A 

H.  T.  Mark,  B.A.,  A.T.S 

J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.,  A.T.S. 

1890. 
J.  W.  Bowman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  A.T.S. 

T.  Williams        

J.  Lambert  Rees,  B.Sc.  

1891. 

J.  Deakin  Boyd,  A.T.S.  

William  Hinkley,  B.A.,  A.T.S. 

J.  H.  Bainton,  M.A.,  A.T.S 

D.  Lincoln  Jones,  B.A.,  B.D.,  A.T.S. 
R.  A.  Mines,  M.A.,  B.D.,  A.T.S.  .. 
S.  Blackwell,  A.T.S 


1892. 


George  Barber,  A.T.S. 
William  Gathercole,  A.T.S. 
Alon  Peskett       


Castleton 
Cleckheaton 
Egerton 
Benares 
Dublin 
Oldham 
Lincoln 

.     Newcastle 

Oldham 

Shanghai 

,    Tottington 

South  India 

Ilkeston 

Morley 

Liverpool 

Stockport 

Birmingham 

Cripplestyle 

.     Wrexham 


STUDENTS   AT   PRESENT   IN    THE   COLLEGE. 


ARRANGED   IN   ORDER  OF   SENIORITY. 

(In  their  Theological  Coiiysi.) 

Wm.  A.  Lupton,  A.T.S Alston 

Alfred  Buckley  LightclifFe 

Samuel  Stanton,  A.T.S.  West  Bromwich 

Thomas  Lewis,  M.A.,  B.D.,  A.T.S 
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J.  Hutchinson Wakefield 

Albert  Barrett Chorley 

Wm.  Butterworth  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    Helmshore 

T.  Langford  Burrows  Workington 

John  Angell  Jones         Bala 

George  Barrett  Halifax 

John  Coulthurst  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Blackburn 

Wm.  Cousins     ...         ...         ...  ...        Ton  Pentrc,  Rhondda 

H.  F.  Sanders  ...         ...         ...         ...  Birmingham 

J.  Ferguson,  B.A.          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  Leeds 

E.  E.  D.  Davies,  M.Sc.  Ashton-under-Lyne 

W.  G.  Rew         Buxton 

E.  W.  Lewis,  B.A TidesweU 

(In  their  Arts  Course.) 

M.  Williams       Wigan 

Henry  Knowles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rishton 

A.  H.  Boyden,  B.A Tattenhall 

T.  M.  Phillips  Horeb,  Llandyssul 

Alfred  Hooper  Birmingham 

J.  E.  Simon         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...      Liverpool 

A.  Pickles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Ripponden 

W.  M.  Rawlinson         St.  Helens 

A.  T.  S.  James,  B.A.  ...         ...         ...         ...       Leicester 

Edward  B.  Riley  Burnley 

Wm,  Tirbutt      Nottingham 

Robt.  T.  Bird Newcastle-on-Tyne 

A.  E,  Taylor      Harrogate 

C.  F.  Richardson,  B.A.  Rusholme,  Manchester 

OHver  Gregory Stretford 

Ernest  L.  Burrows       ...  Workington 

R.  H.  Morgan  Retford 

Geo,  Edward  Davies  W^akefield 

Harry  Snowdon  Goole 

Jas,  Henry  Halstead Huddersfield 

Jno,  Heir  Bussell  Pontypridd 

Bernard  Gage  Theobald  Leamington 

George  Shillito  Blackburn 

Samuel  Lloyd  Davies  Crugybar 

Jno.  Slater  Richards Blackburn 

Edward  Fleetwood        Kirkham 
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d. 


1842 — Rev.  T.  Weaver,  Shrewsbury,  Trustee  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Parry's  Estate  for  En- 
dowment        ...       400     o     o 

1843 — Mr.  Joshua  Pickford,  Hyde,  for  Annuity  of 

One  Guinea  per  annum ...         31   10     o 

1844 — Mr.  Samuel  Cross,  5^.  Helens  (annual)        ...  10     o     o 

1845 — Mr.  Moses  Hadfied,  Old  Hall,  near  MoUram, 

for  Scholarship       600     o     o 

1854 — Mr.    Eccles    Shorrock,    Darwen,     for    three 
Fellowships 
,,         Miss  Sarah  Petty,  Liverpool 

1858 — Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  Preston  

1859 — Mr.  Samuel  Latham,  Epping  

„        Mr.  Robert  Barfoot,  Manchester 

1861— The  Raffles  Scholarship         

1862 — The  Prince  Albert  Fellowship  

,,        The  Woodward  Scholarship  

„        Mr.  George  Gooddie,  Rowsley 

Mr.  William  Woodward,  Manchester,  Rever- 
sionary Gift  

1865 — Miss  Elizabeth  Pilkington,  Blackburn 

,,        The  Gilbert  Ramsay  Scholarship 
1869 — Mr.  Reece  Bevan,  Wigan 
1870 — Residue  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Ewart, 

Liverpool 
1871 — Rev.  W.  Rhodes,  Sandbach 
1873 — Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  Manchester 

,,        Mr.  Robert  Rumney,  Manchester       

,,        Mr.  Thomas  White,  Peterborough 
1875 — Mr.    Edward    Lewis,    Manchester,    for    three 
Scholarships 

1876 — Dr.  Fisher,  Liverpool  

Mr.  George  Wood,  Manchester,  for  two  Hope 

Chapel  Scholarships,  with  accumulations     1090     o 
Mrs.  Woodward,  Manchester,  for  one  Robert 

Halley  Scholarship  630     o 

1877 — Mr.  John  Priestley,  Liverpool  990     o 

1878 — Mr.  William  Pilkington,  Blachbimi  ...      looo     o 


3000 

0 

0 

90 
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0 

100 

0 

0 

180 
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0 

450 

0 

0 

644 
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0 

700 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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4 

90 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

180 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

72 

6 

0 
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1879 — Mrs.  Henry  Rogers,  for  one  Henry  Rogers 

Scholarship  ...  ...  ...  ...        500     o 

,,        Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  Mrt«c/(^s2'fr         ...  ...       200     o 

,,        Mr.  W.  Burden,  Liverpool      ...         ...         ...         50     o 

1880 — Mrs.  Bethel,  London  1000     o 

,,        Miss  Rayner,  Bowdon  ...         ...         ...       100     o 

,,         y[r.  'LeQl^ec,  Manchester        

1881 — Mr.    Edward    Byron    Noden,    London    (for 

Library  Endowment)        ...         ...         ...       goo 

1882 — Mr.  George  Pagan  McKerrow,  Waterloo     ...       500 
,,        Mr.  Joseph    and    Mrs.   Hannah    Bradshaw 
(joint  gift),  in   memory  of  the  late   Mr. 
William  Lee,  for  many  years  a  Deacon 
at  Duke's  Alley  Chapel,  Bolton 
1883 — Mr.  Asa  Lees,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

,,        Mr.  S.  Dewhurst,  Manchester  

,,        The    Executors    of    the   late   Mr.    Edward 

Byron  Noden  (Library  Endowment)     ... 

1887 — ^^^-  Alderman  George  Booth,  Manchester    ... 

i88g— Mr.  John  Rylands,  Manchester  

i8go — Legatees  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Procter     ... 
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INDEX. 


Academies  i  17 

Act  Conventicle  5,  Uniformity  348, 
Toleration  8,  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion 48 

Adamson  Professor  177 

Admission  Register  of  the  Manchester 
School  II 

Airedale  College  127  178  197 

Alexander  W.  L.  27 

Alliott  Dr.  127 

Alsop  George  12 

Anti-State  Church  Conference  86 

Apperley  John  28 

Archbishops  0/  Canterbury  3 

Arkwright  Richard  11 

Armitage  Sir  Elkanah  58  63  66  139, 
Benjamin  180,  W.  175  196 

Ashton  R.  S.  118  139  143-4 

Atkin  Rev.  Thos.  57  95  126  139  141 

Bacon's  Works  70 

Baptist  College  120 

Bardsley  Rev.  Mr.  132 

Barnes  Alfred  180  196 

Barnes  Thomas  27  40  58  64  96,  Messrs. 
J.  R.  and  Sons  65,  A.  160  175 

Bates  G 

Baxter  Richard  6  76 

Bazaar  at  Liverpool  184,  Manchester 
184,  Net  Results  of  185,  Scheme 
181-2,  Thanks  to  Helpers  185 

Bequest  of  Asa  Lees  185 

Best  Rev.  R.  182 

Bible  Society  British  and  Foreign  46 

Binney  Rev.  Thomas  63-4 


Bishop  of  Manchester  at  College  196 
Blackburn  Academy  16  46  52-3  59 
151-2,  Course  of  study  17  23, 
Tutorial  staff  18-19  27,  Com- 
mittee 18-19,  Treasurers  19  25 
27,  Students  27-8,  its  Object  18. 
its  Finances  21-3,  Suggested 
removal  to  Manchester  24  26  34, 
its  Accommodations  25  33,  Con- 
gregational Church  20 
Blackburn  Thomas  19  40,  Rev.  John 

87 
Blackie  John  Stuart  192 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  4 
Bowes  Chancellor  9 
Bradley  Rev.  S.  18-9 
Breda  3 
British  Quarterly  Revieiv  85  87-9  95-6 

131  150 
Brooks  Samuel  35  40  60  66 
Brown  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  170 
Bubier  Rev.  G.  B.  139  142  153-4 
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